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HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 
The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815 
By W. H. FITCHETT. To be in 4 vols. (vols. 1, 2, and 3 now ready). Each vol. illustrated 


12mo, $2.00. 


Vor. I—From tHe Low Countries To Ecypr. 


Vor. I1.—Netson AND THE STRUGGLE ror THE SEA. 


Vor. IIL. 


Tae Waa iin THe Peninsvuta 


se THE work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ The great pageant of the war passes before our 


eyes as in a movinz panorama. 
by the million.*’— The Spectator. 


This may not be the history required by the student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history desired 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. 


By James Huneker, author of ‘* Mezzotints in Modern Music.”’ 
gravure portrait. {\2mo, $2.00. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND 
RELIGION. 


By George Santayana. A volume of critical essays, dealing with the 
uses of the imagination in the world of thought and emotion. 


J2mo, $1.50. 
ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS. 


By Aline Gorren, A brilliant consideration of Anglo-Saxon superiori- 
ty, the weakness of the race being analyzed with fullness and fearless- 


ness. {2mo, $1.50. 


(12mo, $1.50.) 


A biographical and critical study of great value. Wirth photo- 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. 


By John Jay Chapman. A brilliant essay on the practicability of 
political reform, written with the author's characteristic intensity and 
incisiveness, I2mo, $1.25, 


THE WAYS OF MEN. 


By Eliot.Gregory (** An Idler."") Mr. Gregory writes entertainingly 
of various literary and art topics as well as of the social themes which 
have made him so widely known as a delightful essayist. 


J2mo, $3.50. 


THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Henry van Dy 


ke. A new book by the author of ‘‘ The Builders,’’ ‘ Little Rivers,’ and ‘*‘ Fisherman's Luck,”’ 


having the same qualities of 


deep but refined feeling, a sympathetic, hopeful outlook on life, and the finished literary form which have made his verse noteworthy. J2mo, $5.00. 





NEW NOVELS 


AND 


STORIES. 





THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Wharton. 


Author of ‘‘ The Greater Inclination *’ (5th edition, 12mo, $1. 50). 


out with that searching accuracy and psychological detail which characterized Mrs. Wharton's short stories. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘* Dionysius the Weaver's 
Heart’s Dearet.’” A novel in the author’s best manner, in which 
she has treated one of the distinctive questions of modern society. 


J2mo, $3.50. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. 
A Novel of the Middle West. 


By James A. Wickersham. This story will be certain to attract atten. 
tion, both as a study of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of human 


love. {2mo, $3.50. 
BOYS AND MEN. A Story of Life at Yale. 


By Richard Holbrook. The story of how, under varied college in- 
fluences, two boys developed into men. 12mo, $3.25. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. 


By Josephine Dodge Daskam. An animated picture of life in a 


woman’s college, showing what this life really is in its varied phases. 


J2mo, $3.50. 


A very unusual and brilliant short nov |, in which a singular situation is worked 


J2mo, $5.25. 
THE GRIP OF HONOR. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘For the Freedom of the Sea,"’ 
etc. An absorbing patriotic romance full of dramatic action and 


picturesque incidents, Illustrated, $2mo, $3.50. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. 


By Harrison Robertson. A charming story of the South, in which 
the rival efforts of two heroes for the favor of the heroine are in- 


geniously and interestingly detailed. i2mo, $3.50. 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS. 
By Robert Shackleton. Strong, clean stories, in which the author has 


described with fidelity, pathos, and humor the life of one of New 
York’s most picturesque districts. 12mo. /n Pre: 


THE BOSS OF TAROOMBA. 


By E, W. Hornung. Another romance by Mr. Hornung, in which 
thrilling experiences with bushrangers form the background tor an en- 
grossing love story. The Ivory Series. lémo, 75 cents. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


Mrs. GrorGe A. CaswELL. Principal. 





Detaware, Wilmington, em Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB 


Boarding and Day School ok Girls, 
prepared for College. 


Students are 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fed phn hod BOARDING and DAY 
ool for Girls.—37th year will begin Septembe: 
28, 1899. ars § #2 Lepanvas, Principal. . 
ss E.D. Hunt ey, Associate Principal 


[4828 0ROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Te eachers, ete. 


N ENGLISH LADY, EDUCATED 

in London, Hanover, and Paris, wishes to teach 

& small class or : ne pupils for six months in the coun. 

try. Subjects: Advan lish, Latin, French, Ger- 

man, Painting, rewind, om istory of Art. Unexcep- 

pouatie Sree. iss CHoTrrau office of Nation, 
or 


Ps Dd. nstahe aa Profesor of Ent with 3 years 
ex 


eoace as Professor of English fe a small ont. 
CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 








es a better position. Address X Z., Na 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Misa M. C. CARTER, Miss 8. Ee Canren. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


B TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


_ PANNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND par SCHOOL 


‘OR ; 
Students prepared for college. 


A ff ¢ SS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Cirielaree 
application. Opens Sept.28. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year. Third Term opens April 2, 1900. 
Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drosing oa Deintiog: B. L. 
PRATT, ote: mes. W » Deanne 
tive Desi 1 AD. ERSON, pS. A. K. 
ee pective. Free use of Museum Galle 
Raine Foreign Scholarship for men and 
moth elen Hamblen . Ten Free 
Scholarships. Six prizes immeney. For circulars 

and — address 
ISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 
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MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Principal. Within nine 
upils have enterea Bryn 





Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 
ears more than one hundred 
awr College from this school. Diplomas given in both 
General an College Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES. 
Sixth Year, July 9—August 17. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. 

University Heights combines the advantages of City 
and © ote | For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. BRowN, University Heights, New York City. 





Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


HOME for a few young girls weigning to to study in 
Pe. near Cambri will re- on Sept. 

pply before April ist sites Sarah W. Fosdick, 
1984 rattle St., Cambridge, Man 
_FerGoulers furnished at ace “ipon ‘application. 


Maison Francaize 


of Vermont Academy. Established in 1888. Spring 
term opens April 17. For circulars address Rev. 
L. C, ROUX A, or Mrs. L. C. ROUX, Saxton's 
Rivér, near Bellows Falls, Vt. 


, obtaining positions. 


School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett OQ. Fisk ° Co., Proprieto: 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
ise ne Ave. New York. aid cent. “-Minneapolls, 
533 C per Bdg.. Denver. 5 Kin, 
378 Watash Ave. Chicago. Booties Bk. “L's Angeles. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers in 
HaRLaN P. FRENOH, Manager. 








CHERMERHORN Teachers’ 
oe plies Teachers for all Sroushes. 
nforms parents of good schoo! 
Hovesok & RockKwELL, 3 E. ath 8t., New York 


Agency. 





IF you are b teacher seeking advancement and worthy 
of it, AND IF yous knew how any we the Bohool 
out: al filled, and how it 
regioter in it, and keep registered. 

Muserations and testimonials sent mn application. 

Cc. w. BARDEEN, Syrac ny N. Y. 


“THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. Ad- 
vises parents about schools. m,. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Price, $1.50. 


“In respect of distinction alike of style, 
insight, outlook, spirit, and manner, 
discussion of ‘The ture of the American 
Negro,’ by Booker T. Washington, is as note- 
worthy as any book which has a 
during the year.’’—Chicago Beoning ‘ost. 
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Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial IMlustrations. 
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CHIEF RESORTS. OF THE SOUTH. WS 
INCLUDING ASHEVILLE 


ano THE LAN D 
THR 





EUROPE. 


Annual Tour. yg ea 
England (London, 10 day France (Paris and the 
Exposition, 17 days), Beier Black Forest, 
Germany ‘the Rhine,’ Holland, and Belgium. Sail 
from New York June 2d, returning August 18. 
Also a special party, sailing June 2d, 
visiting England, Paris, and the — 
position, returning July 17. nt limited 
ties. seg ar Address Miss G. CHEEV oR, 
P. O. Box 567, Cincinnati, Ohio, oF'08. Maiden Lane, 
New York City, N. Y. 


conducted, visiting 





OBERAMMERGAU PASSION. PLAY OF 1900 


Families and individuals may obtain rooms at the 
Pension Veit, and seats at the play will be secured for 
them. An earl application, stating date of arrival, is 
desirable. Address Frau JOHANNA VEIT, Oberam- 
mergau, Bavaria. 

fers to 
we, Joun LOWELL, 
L. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. FRANCIS P. SPRAGU E, 
Dr. Hasker DerBy, 


Boston, Mass. 





THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 


Oujental, party leaves New Vork March 31 


The nS. 8. Trave. Escorted tours to ail parts 
Orient ° the ‘world. Independent steamship and 
Paris railway tickets. Special inducements to clubs 
ad and societies. Illustrated itineraries free. 
a CRA RD & FLOYD, 609-610 Tremont 
Passion Building, Boston; 220 roadway, St. Paul 
Play. * Philadel New York City; 1011 Chestnut St., 
Philade phia, 621 Marqueite Building,Chicago. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, June 28th, 





a limited number of young ladies for a fore ign | 
tour, mg three weeks at the Paris Exposi- | 
a 


tion and the famous Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau. Restricted; highest references. 

Miss Weidon has had ten years’ 
chaperoning exclusive travelling classes. 
for prospectus of the trip, Mis 
Moorings, Howard. Pa. 


Conducted EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Miss Henderson will make her sixth tour, start- 
ing in July, 1900. visit Paris Exposition 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, an¢ 
Italy. Terms by the month, one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Special rates for teachers. Re- 
ferences given. Address Miss E. C. HENDER- 
SON, Leesburg, Virginia. 


14TH SEASON. "EUROPE. 
Mrs. A. F. HARRIS will sail for Magies April 14 
ag a four months’ tour in Europe. limi 
to eight. Circulars on application. ‘Na ant 8t., 


Lynn, 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


E U RO P PASSION PLAY 


Small oe pers of lodiee. Twelfth tour. Three months. 
Address M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brookign, } & @ 


experience in 
Address, 
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conducted ‘by 
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by rot CaMitue THORWA GER, pat 
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FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1900. 


For Winter Cruises West Indies 


Go To 
Including Bermuda, Porto Rico and Cuba 


MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Jan. 4 and Feb. 3 
PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan.J3 and Feb. 14, 


Duration of Cruise about 32days. 20 days in the Tro- 
= For Pamphlets and full information, send to 
E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPAN ; ow me 
39 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS Cook, & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y, 
. AHERN, Sec retary. Quebec, Canada 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 

A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson 
Districts, will be mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circu- 
lars describing Harwich Hook of Holland Royal 
Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship line from 
England to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R'Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


European 


Guide Books 


| PHRASE 


BOOKS, 
and VOCABULARIES 


in all Languages. 


BRENTANQO’S, 


31 UNION a, NEW — 


"TIFFANY STUDIOS 


Iitustrated Historical Booklets sent upon requeast--(1) 
Favrile Glass, (2) Lamps and Fixtures, (8) Glass Mo- 
saic, (4) Memorial Windows, (5) Memortai Tablets, (6) 
monuments. 


333-341 


FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











Financial. 
Transact a general 
R banking business 
e mon Receive deposits 
Qi subject to draft 
Dividends and inte 
rest collected and 
0 remitted Act as 
@ Fiscal Agent for 
and negotiate and 
BANKERS, issue loans of rail 
2 7 j roada, atreet ail 
41 WALL | N. . 2 wars, gas tL 
nies, etc rcurities 
Members bought and sold on 
: ae : e com misaion 
N. Y tock Exchang DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lista of current offerings sent on 2 yiea tion, 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPOND TS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 






We buy and sel) bills of exchange to 
and make Cable Transfers of Money oa 


LETTERS Europe, Australia, and South Africa; 
OF also make collections and issue Com- 
CREDIT. mercial and Traveliers Credits avaii- 


able tn all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Resorts. 
EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references lilustrated pamphlets on application 
‘ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


JFAMILY OCCUP YING 
in Southern France, wishing to 


or cede lease. House stands high, surrounded by p 
and oak wood. Superb view of Pyrenees, overioo 


CHATEAU 
travel, will sublet 
ark 
ing 





valley. Two miles from city. Several outbulidings, fr 
cluding stables and lodge e.. in good repair, sunny 
expoture; English sanitary fittings; excellent kitchen 
garden; profusion of roses, Kent, unfurnished, $800 
perannum. Address L. X., office of Nation 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friulein Schadewell, proprtetress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenan-Platz 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 


with modern appointments; 


eapemn. Equipped 
lift. 


LAUSANNE. 


SWITZERLAND ,, HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 


First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric light.in every room. Patronized by Ame 
rican families n winter very reduced pension terme 
Tariff and pamphlets sent free on application 


TT Several desirabl: cottages 
MAINE C0 AGES to rent for the Summer 
of 1900, at Northeast Har 
bor on Mt. Desert Island ety to ti ; 
Ag B. SMALLIDGE 


The Writing Table of the 
Twentieth Century 


EING AN ACCOUNT OF HERALDRY, 
ART, ENGRAVING, AND ESTABLISH- 
ED FORM FOR THE CORRESPONDENT 


By ¥. Schuyler Mathews. 


ILLUSTRATED with over 300 Designs by the 
AUTHOR. 
One Volume,i12mo. Ornamental Cloth, Deckle 
edge. Net $1.50. 


Brentano’s, 
31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


If you wish to learn a foreign language thorough 
ly in the shortest possible time, use the 
TEXT 


GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER socks 


which have a universal reputation The series 
consists of 100 text-books for the study of 15 dif 
ferent languages Complete list free.—French 
German, Italian, Spanish. Conversation Grammer 
$1.00 each, key #c. each Send for the au 
thorized edition published by 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. 3<'ronTM ASS: 
Extensive stock of foreign books; importations at 
reasonable rates; catalogues on application 
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John Lane’s Spring Announcements. 





VOLUME ILV.(COMPLETING FIRST YEAR). 


The Anglo-Saxon Review: A Quarterly Miscellany. Edited 
by Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. Small folio, bound 
in leather, with a design in gold from an historic binding. $6.00, net. 


Travels in England. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


With 6 illustrations by HERBERT RarLton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


All About Dogs: A Book for Doggy People. By CHARLES 
HENRY LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor. and Judge. With 85 full-page 
illustrations (including nearly 70 champions) specially drawn from life 
by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author, and a Cover 
by CaRTON Moore ParRK. $2.50. (April.) 


New Novels. 


Senator North: A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
author of *‘ Patience Sparhawk,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. (May 1.) 


Ursula: A Novel. By K. DOUGLAS KING, author of 
“The Child Who Will Never Grow Old,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The White Dove: A Novel. By W. J. LOCKE, author of 


** Derelicts,” “ Idols,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. ( Ready.) 


The Crimson Weed: A Novel. By CHRISTOPHER ST. 
JOHN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff Box: A Novel. By HENRY HAR- 


LAND, author of ‘‘ Comedies and Errors,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Judgment of Helen. By THOMAS COBB, author of 
“Mr. Passingham,”’ ete. $1.50. (Ready.) 


The Realist. By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, author of 
**A Celebate’s Wife,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. ( Ready.) 


The Trials of the Bantocks. By G. S. STREET, author 
of ‘The Autobiography of a Boy,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Doomswoman: A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON, author of *‘A Daughter of the Vine.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Natural History of Selborne. By GILBERT WHITE. 


Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism by RICHARD LE GAL- 
Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. By MLLE. DES 
George [Meredith. Some (haracteristics. 
The Spanish Conquest in America. By SIR ARTHUR 


Seven Gardens and aPalace. By E. V. B. (THE Hon. Mrs. 


Sleeping Beauty and Other Prose Fancies. By RICHARD 
The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. 
Birds of [My Parish. By E. POLLARD. 
The Professor and Other Poems. By ARTHUR CHRiS.- 
Paolo and Francesca: 
What is Poetry: An Essay. By EDMOND HOLMES, 
The Mystery of Godliness: Poems. By F. B. MONEY 





Edited by Granr ALLEN. With upwards of 200 illustrations by Ep- 
munD H. New. Uniform with “ Walton's Angler.” Feap 4to, 568 
pages, bound in buckram, $7.50. 


LIENNE. Witha bibliography by Jonn Lane, and a new portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


ECHEROLLES. Translated from the French by M. C. Ba.rovr. 
With 3 photogravures. Demy 8vo, gilt top, $4.0u. 


By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. With a bibliography much enlarged by Joun Lane. 
Portrait, etc. New Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HELPS New Edition. Edited by M. Oprennerm. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50 each. 


Boyw«), author of ‘ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


LE GALLIENNE. Uniform with ‘“ Prose Fancies.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


By HARRY RO- 
BERTS, with illustrations by F. L. B. Griags. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


TOPHER BENSON. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

A Play. By STEPHEN PHIL- 
LIPS. Crown 8vo, $1.25. Tenth Thousand. 

author of ‘The Silence of Love.” Post 4to, $1.25. 


COUTTS, uniform with the ‘ Revelation of St. Love the Divine.” 
Square 16mo, $1.25. 





Send for Literary Bulletin. 


Also Complete Spring List. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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For Sale by All Booksellers. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New York. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 


DISCOUNTS. | 
Before buying books 
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OL ce Ce oh MLE 
12th Edition Now Ready. 


223d Thousand 


Paul Leicester Ford’s 


Great Historical Novel of the 


When calling please ask for 
A riR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL |§ Whenever you need a Book, 
address MR. GRANT. 

write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books 
at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


FP, B. GRANT, Books, 


\ (Mention this Gdvertisement and receive a discount.) 


New and Revised Editions 


The Theory and Practice of 
Surveying. 


Designed for the use of Surveyors and En- 
gineers generally, but especially for the use 
of Students in Engineering. By J. B. Joun- 
son, C.E. Fifteenth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo, cloth, $4.00, About 900 pages. 
6 folding plates. With complete index. 


ERE 








1 


Dynamometers and the 
Measurement of Power. 


A Treatise op the Construction and Applica- 
tion of Dynamometers. With a Description 
of the Methods and Apparatus Employed in 
Measuring Water- and Electric-Power. By 
J.J, FLATHER, Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering in University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. - 113 figures, including half- 
tones. ix +394 pages. 12mo, cloth, $3,00. 


A Text-Book of Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry. 


By OLor HamMMARSTEN, Professor of Medical 
and Physiological Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Authorized translation from 
the author’s enlarged and revised fourth 
German edition by John A. Mandel, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics, and of 
Physiological Chemistry, in the New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. viii +628 pages. 8vo, cloth. §4.00. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, from new 


plates. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 & 45 East 19th St., New York City. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 


NEW YORK 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
BASCOM. Growth of Nationality in the United States 


By John Bascom. 12mo, $1.25. 


BENJAMIN. The United States Naval Academy 


By Park Benjamin. Illustrated. 8vo. 


BIRD-BISHOP. The Yangtze Valley and Beyond 


An Account of Journeys in China, chiefly in the Province of Sze 
Chuan, and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. By Isabella 
L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop). With map and 116 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
Svo, $6.00 


CROMWELL. The American Business-Woman 


By John Howard Cromwell. 


DRESSER. Living by the Spirit 


By Horatio W. Dresser. 


DRESSER. Voices of Freedom 


and Studies in the Philosophy of Individuality. 
Dresser. 16mo, $1.25. 


GRINNELL. The Regeneration of the United States 
A Forecast of its Industrial Evolution. By William Morton Grin- 
nell. 8vo, $1.00. 


HARLAND. Literary Hearthstones 


Studies of the Home Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers. 
Marion Harland. Fully illustrated. 
set, $3.00. 

No. 3—Hannah More. No. 4—John Knox. 


HENDRICK. Railway Control by Commissions 
By Frank Hendrick. 12mo, $1.00. 


HEWLETT. Earthwork Out of Tuscany 


Being Impressions and Translations of Maurice Hewlett. New 
edition, with additional illustrations in photogravure. 12mo, #2.50. 


LUBIN. «Let there be Light” 
The Story of a Workingmen’s Club, its search for the causes of 
poverty and social inequality, its discussions, and its plan for 
amelioration. By David Lubin. 12mo. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


American [len of Energy 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each $1.50. 


No. 2—Henry Knox. (1750-1806.) A Soldier of the Revolution. Ma- 
jor-General in the Continental Army, Washington's Chief of Artillery, 
etc. By Noah Brooks. 


Heroes of the Nations 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, each, $1.50. 
No. 25—Bismarck and the New GermanEmpire. By J. W. Headlam: 
No. 26—Alexander the Great. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
No. 27—Charlemagne (Charles the Great). By H. W. Carless Davis. 
No. 28—Oliver Cromwell. By Charles Pirth. 


Heroes of the Reformation 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, each, $1.50. 


No. 4—Theodore Beza. (1519-1605.) 
Reformation. By Henry Martyn Baird. 


No. 5—Zwingli. By Samuel Macauley Jackson. 


A History of the English Poor Law 


Being a supplementary volume to ‘‘A History of the English Poor 
Law,” by Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. By Thomas Mackay, author 
of ‘‘The English Poor.” 


Svo. 
24mo. 
Ww. 


by Horatio 


By 
l6mo, per volume, $1.50; per 


The Counsellor of the French 


Vol. I. From 924 to 1714, net, $5.00. 
Vol. H. From 1714 to 1853, net, $5.00. 
Vol. Il. From 1853 to the Present Time. net, $6.5. 


The 3 vols. as a set, net, $16.00. 
Story of the Nations 
Fully illustrated, 12mo, each, $1.50. 
No. 58—Modern Spain (1788-1898). By Martin A. S. Hume 
No. s9—Modern Italy (1748—1898). By Pietro Orsi. 
KEIFER. Slavery and Four Years of War 
By J. Warren Keifer. 2 vols. Illustrated, 8vo. 





G.P. Putnam’s Son 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St., Strand 


SCIENCE AND ART 
BENHAM. The Laws of Scientific Hand-Reading 


By William A. Benham. 


BRUNCKEN. North American Forests and Forestry 


Their Relations to the National Life of the By 


Ernest Bruncken, S8vo, $2.00. 


BURKE. A Genealogical and Meraldic Dictionary 


of the Peerage and Baronetage. By Bernard Burke. 62 edition 
Revised and brought up to date. Royal 8vo, nef, #12.00 


CROOKES. The Wheat Problem 


By Sir William Crookes, with two chapters on the future Wheat 
supply of the United States, by Mr. C. Wood Davis and the Hon 
John Hyde. 12mo, $1.25. 


HUBERT. The Stage as a Career 


A Sketch of the Actor's life, its Requirements, Hardships, and Re 
wards. By P. G. Hubert. jr. l2mo, $1.00, 


American People 


International Handbooks to the New Testament 


Edited by Orello Cone, 


No. 1—-The Synoptic Gospels, together with a Chapter on the Text- 
criticism of the New Testament. By (ieorge L. Cary. Svo. 


No. 2—-The Episties of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, Thessa- 
tonlane, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. By James Drummond 
Svo, $2.00, 


KEDNEY. Problems in Ethics, or Grounds for a 


New Code of Rules for Moral Conduct. By Jolin Steinfort Ked 
ney. l2mo, $1.50. 
LILLY. First Principles in Politics 


By William Samuel Lilly. 8vo, #2.50, 


McKIrl. Heredity and Human Progress 
By W. Duncan McKim, M.D., Ph.D. 12mo, $1.50 


O’BRIEN. [ledical and Surgical Nursing 
By H. J. O’Brien, M.D. 

Picturesque Landscapes in the Canadian [ountains 
A series of new and original photographic studies. By Walter D 


Wilcox, F.R.G.8., author of ‘*Camping in the Canadian Rockies.” 
Five photographs in a portfolio, $7.50. 


RASISAY. A Historical Commentary upon St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Galatians. By William M. Ramsay. Svo, $3.00 


RAYMOND. The Representative Significance of Form 


By George Lansing Raymond. 8vo. 


STEARNS. The [Midsummer of Italian Art 
By Frank 
Svo, $2.25. 

The Science Series 
Fully illustrated. £2.00 

No. 7—-A Book of Whales. 

TUCKEY. Treatment of Hypnotism and Sugges- 


tion. Being a revised and enlarged edition of * Psycho-Thera 
peutics.” By C. Lloyd Tuckey. Svo. 


WHEELER. Wood-working for Beginners 


By Charles G 


Preston Stearns. Second edition, revised. Hlustrated, 


Sy¥o, 


By F. E. Beddard 


A Manual for Amateurs. Wheeler. With over 700 


illustrations. Svo. 
FICTION 
ALLEN. Hilda Wade 


By Grant Allen. Illustrated. 


Hudson Library, The. 


42~—The Priest’s Marriage. By Nora Vynne 
cloth. - 

43—The Things that Count. 
paper, cents; cloth. 


PARTRIDGE. The Angel of Clay 


l2mo, cloth. 
Issued bi-monthly. 
12mo, paper, %) cent: 


12m0 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


By William Ordway Partridge. 





| TOMPKINS. Talks with Barbara 


j By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


i2mo, 


The Nation. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


Announce as Ready and For Sale Everywhere 


Count Tolstoy’s Great Novel, 


Resurrection. 


By the Author of “ War and Peace,” “Anna Karenina,” etc. 
Authorized English Translation by Mrs. Louise Maude. 
i2mo, Cloth, with Illustrations, $1.50. 


f % Saat edition is the ONLY one authorized by Count Tolstoy, the 

translation having been made from his manuscript and under 
his direction. The Russian edition is emasculated—the parts sup- 
pressed being in many respects the most interesting, the most power- 
ful, and the most vital, dealing with prison life in Russia, the politi- 
cal persecutions, and the exile of prisoners. 

“ Resurrection” is the only long novel written by Count Tol- 
stoy since “Anna Karenina.” It is a sombre but tremendously 
powerful novel, dealing with the resurrection of two souls, and em- 
bodies the author’s views as to the brotherhood of man, his respon- 
sibility for his fellow-men,the immorality of much of the sociaj 
and political life of the time, and his implicit and literal belief in the 
teachings of the New Testament. 

The author’s royalties on this authorized edition will be de- 
voted to the assistance of the Russian Doukhobors, who are now 
emigrating to Canada to escape the persecutions of the Russian 
Government. 


A Celebrated French Critic Has Said of It: 


«¢Resurrection’ will rank with the most vital and beau- 
tiful studies of our poor humanity the world has ever seen.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 














The Rights of 


Little, Brown& Company's 


SPRING BOOKS 


The Colombian and Vene- 


zuelan Republics 


With Notes on Other Parts of Central and South 
America. By WILLIAM L. ScruGas, late En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Colombia and Venezuela, With maps 
and illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 

The author of this important work in his official 
capacity had exceptional opportunities for studying 
these countries and their people, He gives much 
information concerning the climatic conditions and 
the best methods of dealing with the native popu- 
lation. The magnificent mountain scenery of the 
Magdalena Valley and the gorgeous tropical sce 
and luxuriant vegetable life are described at length, 
and there are chapters on the Agricultural Pro- 
ducts of Venezuela, on the Guayana Boundary 
Question, the Isthmus of Panama, and Panama 
Canal projects, the Rights and Duties of Foreign 
Residents in South America, the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Venezuelan Arbitration Award of 1899, etc. 


Prophets of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Carlylé, Ruskin and Tolstoi. By May ALDEN 
WakpD, author of ‘‘Dante,” ‘‘Petrarch,” ete. 
With portraits. 16mo. $0.75. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun 


By Maset Loomis Topp. New and Revised 
Edition, with Introduction by Prof. David 
P. Todd, author of “Stars and Telescopes,” 
etc. With 87 Illustrations. 16mo. $1.00. 


Of interest on account of the eclipse to occur 
here 28th May, 1900. 


The Nation called the first edition of this book 
“A work upon a subject sharply cut treated tho. 
roughly upon a plan sharply cut. . . . The most 
learned astronomer may profit by reading these 
pages though any novice can profit by them.’’ 


Edward Everett Hale’s 
Works 


LIBRARY EDITION. NEW VOLUMES. 
A New England Boyhood, and Other Bits of 
Autobiography. 12mo. $1.50. 
How to Do It and How to Live. 12mo. $1.50. 


Paris in Old and Present 
Times 


By ’HILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Newedition. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 


Balzac’s Letters to Madame 
Hanska 


Translated by KATHARINE PrREscOTT WORME- 
LEY. i2mo. 750 pp. Half leather. $1.50. 


NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL 
BOOKS. 


The Life of Wellington 


The Restoration of the Martial Power of Great 
Britain. By Sir HerBerT MAXWELL. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 2 vols, 8vo. $11.00. 
Can be too hi praised. It has the merit of 

utter “impartiality, clear style, and authoritative 

statement, and besides — an individual biogra- 
phy ae same time national history.—[ Boston 
ns ° 


The Downfall of Spain 


Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 
By H. W. Wi1son, author of ‘‘Ironclads in 
Action.” With numerous full-page illustra- 
tions, maps, etc. 8vo. $4.50. 


Peace and War. 


The Introductory Chapter of this great work by Hugo 
Grotius, in which the fundamental principles of the book 
are stated, has been published as No. 101 of the OLD SOUTH 


LEAFLETS. The text is accompanied by extracts from An- 
drew D, White's impressive address on Grotius, and also Our Navy for 1,000 Years 
from Horace Bushnell’s address on the Growth of Law, with By Captain 8, EarpLey Witmor, R. N., author 


brief historical and biographical notes. of “The Development of Navies,” etc. With 
8, ’ 


Price, 5 cents. 24 plates. 12mo. #2.00, 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 


__Old South Meeting House, BOSTON. LITTLE. BROWN k CO. 


OOKS, SECOND HAND AND NE W, ATALOGUE No. 49 (of second-hand PUBLISHERS, 


Standard and Rare. Books bought. Catalogue ~ books and pamphlets), as to contents, is the best I 
Issued. E. W. Jounson, @ E. 42d St. N. | have published, -A-@-CLank. 174 Fulton St., New York. 254 Washington St., Boston. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY take leatone3 in announc- 
ing the early appearance of a complete set of Twelve Volumes 
of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
HowarpD Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


perfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00. 
plates of King Lear, Macbeth, As You Like It, Hamlet (2 


Su- 
The 


volumes), 


Royal octavo. 


which were destroyed in our recent fire, have at once been reset, and 
the new editions are now in press. 


MUCH ADO 
THE WINTER'S TALE. 
NIGHT'S DRE 


A MIDSUMMER 
THE TEMPEST. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


$400 per volume. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE TWELVE VOLUMES ARE: 


AM. 


ABOUT NOTHING. 
HAMLET. 

MACBETH. 
ROMEO 


Two Volumes 


AND JULIET. 


OTHELLO. 


KING 


LEAR. 


Flalf morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $6000, net. 





Sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Laci PHILADELPHIA. 





SAMSON OCCOM 
And the Christian Indians of New England 


By W. DeLOSS LOVE, Ph.D., 


Author of ‘‘The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of 
New England. 


Published by 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, CONGREGATIONAL House, 
* Boston. 


Limited Edition, printed from type, 379 pp, 
with tllustrations—$1.50 net. 


This volume is a historicar study of Indian civi 
lization as illustrated in the life and labors of 
Samson Occom, the Mohegan teacher, missionary, 
7 mn-writer, and statesman, The author, after re- 

viewing the relation of the New England fathers to 
Indian civilization in the first century of our his- 
tory, takes up the work of the second century 
among A. Indians of southern New England, of 

whom Samson Occom was the central figure. He 
tells the story of the hero’s youth, education as the 
aes ot of Rev. Eleazar Wheelock of Lebanon, Conn., 
riences as an Indian teacher amon, the 
Montau tribe. An account is then given of Whee- 
lock’s Indian Charity School and the Indians who 
were there educated, many of whom were asso- 
ciates in Occom’s work. is Mohegan was the 
first New - og missionary sent to the Oneida 
Indians, and his mission thither is detailed, wich 
that of David Fowler and other Christian Indias 
who were the companions of Samuel Kirkland. The 
relation of Samson Occom to the famous Mohegan 
Land Case, a pes gig me as a preacher in England, 
and his work a mn-writer are treated. The 
crowning honor. ‘of. this Indian's life, however, was 
formation of the Brothertown tribe out of the 
Christian Indians at Mohegan, Groton, Stonington, 
Niantic, Farmington, Charlestown, 'L, and Mon- 
tauk, BE. 1., their emigration to the Oneida country 
under his leadership, and the establishment of their 
Indian town, which they governed under the super- 
vision of the State of New York for half a century. 
The story follows the experiences of this ‘Indian 
Moses’’ among Indians and whites till his death in 
1792. It also narrates the subsequent history of 
the Brothertown tribe to the present time, giving 
an account of their removal to Wisconsin, and par- 
ticipation in the award of nearly two million dol- 
lars recently made to the New York Indians in 
their claim against the United States. The author 
of this volume has found his material mainly in 
unprinted manuscripts. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 


Congregational House, Boston. 
17g Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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A Volume of Poems | 


BY 


Harry Thurston Peck, 
Author of “The Personal Equation,” 


“ What is Good English ?” etc., etc., 
entitled, 


Greystone and 
Porphyry. 


l6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This is Prof. Peck’s first volume of 
poems, some of which have seen the 
light in The Bookman and other maga- 
zines, but many of them are here pub- 
lished for the first time. 

They are another proof of the author's 
versatility, and should be ranked among 
the noteworthy verse of the year. 


At all Bookstores. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publishers, New York. 
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A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. 


By Epoar 8. Suumway, Ph.D., Professor in Rutgers 
College. Ie in ites 42d thousand. Price, cloth, 75c.; 





paper, 30c. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Book by Bishop Spalding. 


OPPORTUNITY 


And Other Essays and Addresses. 


By J. L. SpaALpING, Bishop of Peoria, author 


of * Thoug shits and Theories of Life and _ tu 

cation,” ‘* Education ane i the Higher Life,” 

“Things of the Mind,” **‘ Means and k nds 

Education,” ete, 12mo, £1.00, 

Bishop Spalding is recognized througho I 
country a8 an educatie niat whose every we My a 
his favorite topic is weighty with thought In 
the present we hk he brings before the pubjic his 
freshest reflections on such att ractive the “mes a8 
“Woman and the Higher Education, ‘The Uni 
versity and the Teac cher,”’ “Goeth as an Falu 
cate Reade rm Ww ad find thease essays aed 
addre s8e8 fi il of the charm which characterizes 
Bishop Spalding’s previous “ writings. 


A new book by Miss Taylor. 


THE CARDINAL'S MUSKETEER, 


By M. ImMiay TAYLOR, author of ‘*The House 

of the Wizard,” “The Yankee Volunteer, 

‘An Ampe rial +l “On the Red Stair 
case.” 1l2mo, 81.4 


of this ciel novel by Miss Taylor, 
previous books many thousands have 
are laid in France in Richelleu's time, 
amid a fine atmosphere of chivalry and romance 
The hero is a knightly youth, sana peur et sana 
reproche, braye and generous, and a devoted lover 
Apart from ithe interest of the historical setting, 


The scenes 
of pide 
been sold, 


Miss Taylor has in none of her previous romances 
presented a love story of more absorb ping interest 
than that of “The Car din al's Musketeer Misa 


uliar gift of vividly representing the 
of which 


Taylor's pec 
times and ace 
ticeable here 


nes ashe writes is very no 





For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on re 
of price, by the publishers 


eipt 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 


Chicago. 
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T™ MACMILLAN COMPANY’S ‘xwouncements. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. NEARLY READY. 
Ae ort renee THE FVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Pro- 
“ae of Literature, Columbia University, welds By FRANCIS HONEY STODDARD, Pro- Chapters on the 
SHELLEY,LANDOR, py ella hea cree dae fessor of the English Language and Literature NOVEL of PERSONALITY. 
BROWNING, BYRON " ' Bye in New York University. Cloth, 12m0 The HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
ARNOLD, COLE. Cloth, 12m0, $1.50 4 striking theory of literary evolution applied The ROMANTIC NOVEL. 
1 Collected literary criticism by Professor Wood- to the history of the novel form and the influ- The NOVEL of PURPOSE 


RIDGE, LOWELL, é : ; ‘Sager 
WHITTIER and others. berry, editor of the series, National Studies in ences underlying its development. and PROBLEM, etc. 
American Letters, etc. 





Being Essays on 





AMONG RECENT ISSUES ARE: 
HOME NURSING HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING BROOK FARM 


Mopgrn Scientiric Mernops For A Hanpsoox or Occupations ror WomeEN. Irs Mempers, ScHOLARs, AND 
ee By MRS. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE eonsnan 
By EVELEEN HARRISON. y : ; By LINDSAY SWIFT. Cloth, 
Half Leather, $1.00 Half Leather, $1.00 $1.25 
Very simple and practical, just what ‘6 The little book gathers together in small space a wealth of informa- ‘6Mr. SWIFT has done his work 
the doctor should recommend to the tion, . . . almost impossible to obtain in any other form.’’— Boston so well that the task seems to have 
inexperienced in care of his patients. Advertiser. waited for his coming. ’’——Tue Nation. 





DEMOCRACY and EMPIRE ‘THE CRIMINAL: MONOPOLIES and TRUSTS 


By Prof, FRANKLIN H. GID- His PersonNEL AND ENVIRONMENT. By Prof. RICHARD T. ELY, Uni- 
DINGS, Columbia University, au- a versity of Wisconsin. 
thor of ‘* The Principles of Sociolo- A Scient fic Study. By AUGUST DRAHMS, Resident Chaplain State Half Leather, $1.25 
, ° 


gy,’” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 Prison, San Quentin, California, U.S. A. With an Introduction by : 
*¢The volume is one of rare thought- Cxsare Lomsroso, Professor of Psychiatry, University of Turin, Italy. The first volume of The Citizens 


fulness and insight.’’ 12mo, cloth, $2.00 Library of Economics, Politics, and So- 
—Trisune, Chicago. ciology, R. T. Exy, Editor. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST. 
FEDUCATIONAL AIMS AND ‘THE TEACHING AND STUDY OF THE MAKING OF CHARACTER 
METHops. ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Ph.D., Princi- gee 
By Sir Josnua G. Fircn, late Chief Inspector of pal of the State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. By Joun MacCunn, Professor of Philosophy, 


Teacher's Professional Library. $1.00 net, “ree . 
Aims to enrich and vitalize the teaching of arith- University College, Liverpool, author of “<The 


tures on Teaching,” etc. Nearly ready, metic, algebra, and geometry. Full of suggestion. Ethics of Citizenship,’’ etc. Nearly ready. 


Some Epucationat Aspects or Eruics 


Training Colleges in England; author of ‘* Lec- 


NEW BOOKS IN THE GARDEN CRAFT AND RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by Professor L. H. Barrer, Editor of Tue Cyctorepia or American Horticuttvak, etc. 


‘THE [FARMSTEAD THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL URAL WEALTH AND WELFARE 


By I. P. Roperts, Director of the College of Agri- GARDEN BooK Economic Parincipces IttustRATED AND APPLIED IN 
culture at Cornell University, Rural Science Se-  Conraininc THE SimpLest D1RECTIONS FOR THE Farm Lire. By Grorce T. Farrcnitp, LL.D 
ries. Growinc oF THE Commonest TxHiInGcs ABouT Rural Sc Seri ; N. j i 

350 Pages—138 Ilustrations—$1.50 tHE House AND Garpen. By C. E. HUNN ee ee wy 
A delightful practical book by ‘* the wisest farmer and L. H. Batrey, Cornell University. Garden By one who has been in close touch at once with 
in America."’ Craft Series. Ready shortly. $1.00 rural affairs and the study of economics. 





IN PRESS TO BE ISSUED VERY SHORTLY ARE: 
THE NATURAL DISTRIBUTION Another volume in COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE 


The Citizens’ Library 
pv tears THE ECONOMICS OF DISTRI- * “ie tnpang, Hollnd, aed Prance. 


A Turory or Waces, Interest AND Prorits. BUTION 
: By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. With an Ac- 
By JOHN BATES CLARK, Professor of Po- . . 
"ied Economy, Columbia University; author of By JOHN A. HOBSON, author of ‘* The Evo- count of the East India College at Haileybury by 


** Philosophy of Wealth,’’ etc. lution of Modern Capitalism,’’ etc. H. MORSE STEPHENS. 





TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 17. 


JHE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: ITs CAUSES AND EFFECTS. By J. A. HOBSON. 
The first important book on the war from the standpoint of an Englishman strongly opposed to British policy; a sober, restrained, yet 


clear and interesting account by a trained observer and writer, lately correspondent from South Africa to the Manchester Guardian, 


A Special Announcement of James Lane Allen’s new novel will be made about the end of th’s month. 
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The Week. 

“Tt may be wise to defer legislation for 
the establishment of a form of civil gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico,” says the 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent. 
Lack of information is the ostensible 
reason for delay. The rea] reason is the 
threatened breach in the Republican 
party on the Porto Rican tariff bill, on 
the eve of the Presidential election. Al- 
ready the party leaders have decided to 
postpone the decision of the Philippine 
question until some future time, and to 
clothe President McKinley with all the 
powers that Congress itself could exer- 
cise, thus making him an autocrat over 
ten millions of people on the other side 
of the globe. The convenience of this 
game of battledore and shuttlecock is 
apparent at a glance. The President went 
through the Northwestern States last 
autumn, telling the good people, in re- 
sponse to their inquiries, that it rested 
with Congress to determine the kind of 
government that the Filipinos should 
have, and that Congress had not yet had 
an opportunity to act on that question. 
There was some plausibility in this an- 
swer, and it satisfied the greater number 
of those who put questions to the Presi- 
dent. Congress has now been in session 
more than three months, and has not 
dared to take up the question seriousty. 
Neither does it dare to ignore it altoge- 
ther. So it proposes, by the Spooner 
bill, to put it comfortably on Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s shoulders, or rather to leave it 
there, and postpone the real decision till 
some future time. And now, finding it- 
self confronted with unexpected difficul- 
ties in Porto Rico, it is considering whe- 
ther that would not be the best way to 
dispose of that problem also. The 
chances are rather against this deci- 
sion, if it can be called a decision when 
there has been a complete failure to de- 
cide. 








If Congress should dump the solution 
of the Porto Rican tariff problem on the 
President, what will the poor man do? 
He first declared that it was “our plain 
duty” to abolish all tariff between the 
island and the United States. When the 
sugar and tobacco men came to Wash- 
ington and threatened him, he turned 
squarely around and actually urged Con- 
gressmen who had committed them- 
selves to his free-trade policy, to turn 
around also. Congressman Sperry of 
Connecticut says in the New Haven 
Register: 

“On the day of the vote, Mr. McKinley 
sent to me, asking me to come to the White 
House. He told me that he hoped every 


Republican would vote for the Porto Rican 
bill. He endorsed it thoroughly, he said. 





At an earlier time, he continued, he had 
believed in free trade for Porto Rico, but 
he had changed his mind for certain defi- 
nite reasons which he stated to me.” 

Similar statements have been made by 
Congressmen Watson of Indiana, and 
Morris of Minnesota, Weymouth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Prince of Illinois. Con- 
gressman Crumpacker of Indiana was 
also urged by the President to change his 
position. Now if the Senate fails to pass 
the House bill, and throws the whole 
question back on the President, what 
will Mr. Facing-both-ways do then? 


The Porto Ricans may not know how 
to govern themselves, but they certainly 
know how to draw up a statement which 
leaves the President and the Republicans 
in Congress looking uncommonly sheep- 
ish and silly. In the letter of the island 
planters and merchants to Congress pub- 
lished on Tuesday, the Republican pre 
tence that a tariff on Porto Rican pro- 
ducts was absolutely necessary in order 
to provide “revenue,” is punctured and 
left so flabby that it can hardly be in- 
flated for use again. The men on the 
spot, who will have to pay the internal 
taxes, show how easy it would be to meet 
all necessary expenses of government 
without any tax whatever on trade with 
the United States. Such freedom of 
trade they appeal for both as a “right in 
equity,” and as the only means of pre- 
venting the starvation of the natives. 
The combined logic and pathos of this 
plea must have a powerful effect upon 
opinion in this country, and should help 
to bring the Republicans at Washington 
to their senses. Into what a lamentable 
state of divided counsels and impotence 
they have been thrown by the attempt 
to extend the blessings of our rule to 
one small island, all the dispatches from 
the capital show. It is chaos come again 
in the Senate, and in the White House a 
wringing of helpless hands. So much for 
trying to escape plain duty. So much 
for ‘‘the wisdom of Congress” and “the 
wisdom of the President” eternally yield 
ing the pas to each other, while organiz- 
ed greed steps in to assert control of 
both. In the distracted state of the par- 
ty lies the best hope that the one clear 
and complete and honorable solution of 
the question will yet be reached—free 
trade. Everything else may be quarrelled 
over to the crack of doom; absolute 
throwing down of customs barriers is the 
only thing which can finally unite the 
warring factions. And no one need wor- 
ry about the President. He will accept 
free trade, and then issue an “authoriz- 
ed statement” showing that the result 
was due to his far-sighted wisdom and 
firm courage. 


One of the bitter complaints of the 





Porto Ricans is, that the American gov 
the fat 
we read in 
the Diario de Puerto Rico of February 13, 
in a list American 
rule has fallen into such disrepute 


ernment of the island gives all 


offices to foreigners Thus, 


of the reasons why 


“For the leading public Amer! 
eans are brought here, on high salaries, and 
in many instances have been without eitner 
competence or integrity.” 


positi ns 


This, as is well known, is an old vice 
of Spanish colonial government. 


eloquently denounced by 


It was 
Beve 
Spain selected her colonial offi- 


Senator 
ridge. 
cials, he said, in fine disdain, “to placate 
Well, the Ame- 
office-hoiders to 
placate members of the Mr 
Beveridge himself has been duly placat- 
ed by the appointment of his own father- 
in-law office in Porto Rico 
That learn, is well ad- 
vanced in years, and had been an office- 
holder in 
He was promptly 
tal 
high-sounding son-in-law. 
very likely one of the officials who are 
embittering the Ricans 
the United States. That class of appcin- 
characterized by Senator 


members of the Cortes.” 


rican way is to select 


Senate. 


to a good 


gentleman, we 
Indiana of no special note 
“saddled upon the pos- 
Rico” by 

He is now 


department of Porto his 


Porto against 
tees was aptly 
Beveridge (after he had been placated by 
his father-in-law's inclusion in it) as 
“the spawn of Government favor and 
fear, therefore, of 
Government iniquity.” 
the gift of eloquence 


Government and, 


So dangerous is 


The opinion seems to prevail in high 
quarters that an the 
United States is not at liberty to express 


ex-President of 


dissent from the policy of any of his suc 
cessors in that office, or that, if he does 
take that liberty, he 
a candidate for reélection. This rule has 
applied to Har 
since he ventured to express dissent from 
the Porto Rican tariff bill 
ed of seeking a renomination by foment 
ing discord in the party. If he cared to 
reply to such accusations, he might say 


must be considered 


been ex-President 


rison 


He is accus 


that he is foliowing the President's first 
definition of “our plain duty” to Porto 
Rico, and that if he 
to change his views of duty so frequently 
as the President .has, the fault is with 
Mr. McKinley himself, who has not bulle 
tined his changes, as a good commander 
ought to have done. How was Benjamin 
Harrison in Indianapolis to know the 
proper time to go in for a twenty-five 
per cent. tariff, and when to drop to fif 
teen per cent.? The Hon. Page Morris 
M. C. from Minnesota, might easily find 
out by calling at the White Hotise when 
the proper time had come. Other Con 
gressmen could arrange their turnabouts 
with the same facility, but nobody could 
give the assurance to Mr. Harrison, 


has not been able 
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Therefore, he must either adhere to the 
President’s first proclamation of “plain 
duty,” or say nothing about a subject 
upon which all other men are talking 
rather earnestly. 


Those Americans who, like Senator 
Beveridge and Representative Grosvenor, 
are revelling in the money which we are 
going to make out of the Philippine 
transaction, should be interested in some 
figures furnished by Mr. H. S. Nelson to 
the World. If we are to take a busi- 
ness-like view of the situation, we ought 
to have a debit as well as a credit page 
in our ledger, and Mr. Nelson furnishes 
some items for insertion in the debit 
column. The war with Spain began in 
April, 1898, and the expenses of our 
army to the end of that fiscal year, ex- 
clusive of river and harbor improve- 
ment, were about $71,000,000, while those 
of the navy were nearly $59,000,000. Dur- 
ing a little more than two months our 
belligerent activity cost over $95,000,000 
more than was expended during the pre- 
vious twelvemonth. In 1899 the cost 
of the military establishment, omitting 
river and harbor expenditure, was near- 
ly $214,000,000, and the cost of the navy 
was about $64,000,000, making a total of 
277,700,000. Striking off $70,000,000 as 
the cost of these departments in a normal 
year, we have over $207,000,000 increase, 
and, making all possible deductions, the 
cost of the Philippine war in 1899 must be 
figured at nearly $164,000,000. We do not 
know how much this war is costing at 
present, but we do know that for the 
year 1900 Congress appropriated for the 
pay of the military forces $29,106,000, 
and that an additional sum of $15,188,000 
is now asked for, while the item of trans- 
portation, for which $17,500,000 was al- 
lowed, now calls for $20,000,000 more. 
Judging from the disbursements this 
year and the estimates for 1901, the Phi- 
lippine war will cost us at the rate of 
$90,000,000 for the army alone, while the 
increased charge for the navy and civil 
list will be at least $10,000,000. What the 
pension bill will eventually be, cannot 
be foretold. Altogether, Mr. Nelson’s es- 
timate of $550,000,000 as the cost of tne 
war with Spain, with indefinitely enlarg- 
ed annual expenses in the future, seems 
not excessive. 


It is impossible to believe that the 
naval committee of the House would 
have dreamed of recommending sixty 
millions of dollars as the proper sum to 
be voted for new navy vessels this year, 
if the Administration had refrained 
from its plunge into Imperialism. This 
vast amount, if voted, together with the 
millions granted last year, and the 
millions which the army operations in 
the Philippines have thus far cost the 
country, alone come to a total which 
years of trade with Luzon and its neigh- 
bors will not counterbalance. Indeed, 





the price we are paying for this “taking 
our place among the great nations” is 
being made plain, even to the most su- 
perficial thinkers, and the recent in- 
crease in the sickness and mortality in 
Gen. Otis’s army is not without its ef- 
fect. It is to be hoped that the naval bill 
will be carefully discussed in the House. 
Any debate must bring out the fact, de- 
monstrated even by the antiquated Spa- 
nish guns, as is now widely believed, 
that land batteries well manned and 
equipped are sufficient for the defence of 
any harbor, and that our outlying island 
possessions are nothing but sources of 
great military weakness. 





The application of the New York law 
for the taxation of the franchises of 
certain corporations raises questions of 
great difficulty. The law did not pro- 
vide specific rules for assessing the value 
of these franchises, and the State Tax 
Commissioners have, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, proceeded in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. Their assessments are general- 
ly objected to by the corporations af- 
fected, and there is every indication that 
very prolonged and expensive litigation 
will take place before the taxes are final- 
ly collected. As Senator Ford expresses 
the opinion that the corporations ought 
to pay as much as $25,000,000 a year 
under this law, it is not to be expected 
that they would submit without a des- 
perate struggle. The protests made by 
some of the corporations affected, if 
their statements of fact are correct, show 
that the valuations assumed by the Tax 
Commissioners are excessive. The Buffa- 
lo Electric Light Company asserts that 
its tax under this law would amount to 
16 per cent. of its gross, and 30 per 
cent. of its net, earnings. The Cata- 
ract Power and Conduit Company, which 
is now paying dividends of from 4 to 
5 per cent., after ten years during which 
no dividends were paid, is assessed at a 
figure which would make its taxes equal 
to half its dividends. Such taxation as 
this would amount to confiscation, and 
the situation shows the imperative neces- 
sity of adopting some general principle 
of valuation which shall work equitably. 


It is to be hoped that the favorable re- 
port which the Assembly committee on 
cities is to make on the bill regulating 
the confession of judgments by the city 
of New York will be followed by prompt 
legislative action. No attorney-at-law 
can confess judgment without the writ- 
ten authority of his client, but the Law 
Department of this city recognizes no 
such restraint. The Corporation Counsel 
appears to rely on the decision made 
concerning the aqueduct claims, al- 





though it was assumed in that decision 
that the city authorities had specifically 
authorized the confession of judgment. 
It may be decided hereafter that all judg- 
ments against the city confessed without 





such authority are void, but it would be 
a hopeless undertaking to try to get back 
the money which the city has once paid 
to crediters of this class. All doubt 
would be removed by the bill in question, 
which requires the approval of the Comp- 
troller, and in some cases of the Mayor 
also, before any judgment can be entered 
against the city by consent. It is claim- 
ed by the Brooklyn Eagle that the pro- 
vision in the “labor law” under which 
many city employees have made large 
claims against the city for back pay, has 
been repealed. The Hagle maintains that 
the present “prevailing rate of wages” 
law applies only to the case of men em- 
ployed by contractors on public works. 
The language of the statute is, “Each 
contract to which the State or munici- 
pal corporation is a party’’ shall provide 
for the payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages. It is doubtful if this will be held 
inapplicable to contracts of employment 
made directly between the city and its 
employees, in which case the main argu- 
ment of the Eagle would fail. But, as 
that journal points out, many of the 
claims allowed by the Corporation Coun- 
sel rest on very questionable definitions 
of the prevailing rate of wages. In fact, 
that rate, so far as claims against the 
city are concerned, is whatever it is de- 
clared to be by the trade unions. 





The reception given to Comptroller 
Coler at the dinner of working men and 
women at Terrace Garden on Thursday 
evening was a most encouraging token of 
the growing belief of all classes that the 
power of Tammany Hall must be broken, 
or the city will be rendered uninhabita- 
ble by civilized beings. Nothing since 
Tweed’s time has given the public such 
a shock as the attempted Ramapo swin- 
dle. Nothing at the Terrace Garden meet- 
ing called forth such shouts of approval 
as Mr. Coler’s denunciation of the scheme 
to make the city dependent on a pri- 
vate company for its water supply. It 
is true that a few persons in the room 
who had pecuniary claims on the city 
which had been held up by the Comp- 
troller for further examination, tried to 
disconcert him by hisses, but when the 
audience came to understand the cause 
of the interruption, their applause over- 
whelmed all opposition. Mr. Coler could 
not have asked for a more emphatic de- 
monstration of approval of his course as 
a public officer. The meeting was a 
great success, not merely as an endorse- 
ment of honest government at home, but 
as a condemnation of Imperialism in the 
Philippines and in Porto Rico. 


The political situation in Kentucky is 
still disquieting, and both sides are 
making military preparations. Gov. 
Taylor, we must say, does almost every- 
thing that he can to alienate conserva- 
tive supporters outside the State. He 
damaged his case greatly by using mili- 
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tary force to prevent the meeting of the 
Legislature, and now he officially de- 
nounces the courts. He declares that, 
being composed almost entirely of De- 
mocratic judges, they have become “so 
partisan that it is practically, if not ab- 
solutely, impossible for any man not of 
their persuasion to obtain a fair trial. 
As organized, the courts are courts of 
conviction instead of courts of trial.” 
On this ground Gov. Taylor has pardonea, 
before they were tried, several persons 
arrested on the charge of murdering Goe- 
bel. He says that he believes they are 
innocent, and that “designing men con- 
trolling the courts should not be enabled 
to shed the blood of innocent men.” Af- 
ter these statements, he submits his 
course to the judgment of fair-minded 
people! If he desired a favorable judg- 
ment from that quarter, he should have 
waited until the courts had so acted as 
to make their iniquity evident. By an 
appeal which is, to say the least, prema- 
ture, Gov. Taylor has prejudiced his 
cause. His future complaints will require 
corroboration before they can be re- 
garded. 


The large increase of wealth that has 
accrued to the Southern States since last 
fall from the great rise in the price of 
cotton, is scarcely appreciated by those 
not conversant with the cotton-growing 
industry. For the past three years the 
price has averaged 6 to 6% cents per 
pound, and there has not been much pro- 
fit in raising the staple. But now, large- 
ly by reason of the world’s increasing 
consumption, the crop failure in In- 
dia and the threatened failure in Egypi 
and in consequence of our oWn crop 
falling from 11,250,000 bales the past two 
years to 9,000,000 to 9,500,000 bales, the 
price has gone up to 914 cents. The fol- 
lowing table shows approximately the 
increase in the value of last season’s 
crop, and what the ensuing season’s yield 
would return at present prices.if another 
11,000,000-bale crop should be raised, as 
seems likely from the fact that the acre- 
age will be the largest on record, proba- 
bly exceeding 26,000,000 acres: 

Crop of 1899-1900 ahout 9,000,000 bales, 

6,000,000 of which sold at average 


price, 7% cents, or $35 per bale, or $225,000,000 
3,000,000 sold at average price of 9 





cents, or $45 per bale, or.......... 135,000,000 
Petal CRIS Oy BIO «vc ccieswcocs se $360 ,000,000 
Crop of 1900 to 1901 likely to turn 

out, under favorable weather, 11,- 

000,000. Farmers under present sys- 

tem of ‘‘future’’ trading could sell, 

for October to January delivery, at 

8 cents or $40 per bale............ $440,000,000 
Total value two years’ crops, as in- 

GROREED cc cccccccccvsccesoccccceecs $800,000,000 


It was freely predicted in the South 
last autumn that if the price of cotton 
should reach eight cents per pound, the 
silver question would be shelved as a 
political issue in that section. If we may 
judge from the small interest taken in 
the pending currency bill by the South- 
ern press and the Southern members of 
Congress, that prediction has already 
come true, 





The career of Edward J. Phelps, who 
died on Friday, is a curious illustration 
of how national reputation in the United 
States may depend upon the result of a 
single election. In 1884 Mr. Phelps was a 


leading citizen of Vermont, who was 
highly esteemed throughout his State; 
but, except as lawyers throughout the 


country recognized his legal ability, he 
was a man unknown outside of Vermont 
If the Republicans in that year had no 
minated a man of good character and 
carried the Presidential election, Mr 
Phelps would doubtless have died with 
a reputation no wider than he then pos- 
sessed. He had always been a Democrat 
while Vermont was the strongest Repub 
lican State in the Union. He was thus 
debarred from holding office at home, and 
for a quarter of a century there had 
been no Democratic President to think of 
giving himia position in the Federal ser- 
vice. The nomination of Blaine by the 
Republicans resulted in the election of 
Cleveland, and the latter's selection of 
Mr. Phelps for Minister to England gave 
the great Vermont Democrat his oppor- 
tunity. He improved it to the full, speedi- 
ly vindicating the wisdom of his choice, 
and strengthening, year by year, the fa- 
vorable impression which he early made 
upon both nations. He died full of years 
and honors, with citizens of both par- 
ties proud of public service in a high 
and difficult place. 


Behind the German meat-inspection 
bill, with its threat of a tariff war with 
the United States, stands the Emperor’s 
pet scheme, the new navy bill. He said 
recently that he did not want to be a 
“so-called constitutional monarch, 
reigns but does not govern’’; yet he has 
been forced to deal and dicker like any 
politician to get his naval plans accepted 
by the Reichstag. To win the votes of 
the Agrarians he has had to mak® terms 
with them; and their terms are the meat 
bill and other protectionist monstrosi 
ties. The price is seen to be impossi- 
bly high to pay for such support, and 
even with it the doubt grows daily 
whether the present Reichstag will give 
the Emperor his ships. the 
pleas made for them are arousing ridi- 
cule. Thus, Count von Biilow, who usu- 
ally speaks like a man of hard business 


who 


Some of 


sense, made a tearful appeal to the 
Reichstag the other day. Germania had | 
two children, brother and sister, the 


Reichstag and the fleet. The older bro- 
ther ought to come to the aid of his 
little sister. Excellent, cried Richter, 
but little sisters have a way of growing 
up and needing frightful sums for their 
clothes. And was not Von Biilow leav- 
ing out important members of the Ger- 
man happy family? There was big bro- 
ther Army, who cost the household a 
pretty penny. Agriculture was a cry- 
ing baby requiring constant care. In 
fact, said Richter, the family was grow- 





ing at such a rate and was getting so ex- 
pensive that the distracted 
—the taxpayer 
suicide. 


pere de famille 


was strongly thinking of 


The particulars of the recent- 
ly made in the German Reichstag to re- 


attempt 


peal the “Dictatorial Paragraph" in the 


| law prescribing the government of Al- 
| sace-Lorraine, have now come to hand 
| 

| This paragraph gives the Statthalter 


| nearly absolute power over the 





| circumstances might 


adminis- 
tration of the Reichsland 
was urged on the ground that 


relations with 


and its repeal 
friendly 
France would thereby be 
encouraged. The repeal was opposed by 
the Imperial 


which seem very feeble. He 


Chancellor for reasons 
stated that 
he had himself been Statthalter for nine 
the 


graph had occasioned very little friction. 


years, during which period para 


The provisions of the paragraph, he ad 
mitted, were only suitable for exceptional 
d a contin- 
the chief 


use of the paragraph appeared to be to 


circumstances, and represents 
uous state of siege. In fact, 
furnish a grievance to malcontent agita- 
This might seem to 
ment for its but 

Government were unwilling to relinquish 
long 
continued to be expressed. 


be 


the 


tors. an argu- 


repeal, 


Imperial 


it so as anti-German sentiments 
Exceptional 
arise, the Chancel- 


lor said, and he continued “Alsace- 
Lorraine is a border country. Our neigh- 
bors are excitable. We acquired 
/ but 


We mean to retain the 


Alsace-Lorraine not by a pl¢hiscile, 
by force of arms. 
sion of, for 
» of this 


ration of its policy by the Government, 


land we have regained posse 


that is our right.”’ In spit decla- 


the motion to repeal the paragraph was 


carried by a large majority, although 
there is little probability that the Gov- 
ernment will give effect to the wishes of 
the Reichstag. The incident shows that 
the relations between Germany and 
France are really unchanged 

President Kriiger’s suit for pea Ss no 
likely to be any the | urgent for t} 
British occupation of Bloemf« in. Th 
he must have foreseen o the dan 
ger that the Dutch t ps to the south 
may now be caught betwe two forces 
It is also probable that the Free Stat: 
will separately a! don th Val 1 
make peace, unless joint action » end 
hostilities be taken speedily by the two 
republics. As for terms, no one can know 
better than Kriiger that his propo 


to take more than the 
His ultimatum las 


, 
sfatusa aquo ar 


wholly inadmissible 


October ruled that out Doubtles hav- 
ing asked for peace, he is ready in the 
end to accept reasonable terms of peace 
If these could now be offered a 

rous and statesman!ik« t 
might cease very soon, and the 
might be spared the horrible 

of a desperate last-ditch fight by the 
burghers. 
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THE REPUBLICAN IMBROGLIO. 


The Republican party is now rent in 
so many different places.and on so many 
different questions that it cannot pos- 
sibly go into the coming Presidential 
campaign presenting a solid front to the 
enemy. It may win votes enough from 
the other side to make good its inevi- 
table losses, but they will not be the 
same votes that carried it to victory four 
years ago. In the first place, it has lost 
all those who regard the new policy of 
Imperialism as a menace to free institu- 
tions—such men as ex-Gov. Boutwell, ex- 
Senator Henderson, Herbert Welsh, Ed- 
win Burritt Smith, and other well-known 
men who have not been chronic Mug- 
wumps, but have refused to follow the 
party in a path which they consider op- 
posed to the foundation principles of the 
republic. Not all the men who have 
taken a decided stand against Imperial- 
ism will vote against the nominees of 
the party in the last extremity, but the 
greater part of them will either vote the 
Democratic ticket, or for a third party, 
or abstain from voting altogether. 

This contingent, although not unim- 
portant in numbers and influence, is 
small in comparison with the mass of 
those who have been roused to anger by 
the Porto Rican tariff bill, of whom ex- 
President Harrison and Congressmen 
McCall and Littlefield are types. These 
men believed that the fear of Imperialism 
was baseless. They assumed that the in- 
habitants of the new passessions were 
to be treated as members of one family, 
as citizens under one jurisdiction, as 
Americans, not as foreigners. They had 
heard the President say that it was our 
plain duty to treat them so. When the 
contrary doctrine was promulgated at 
Washington, and it was declared by a 
party vote in the House that the in- 
habitants of Porto Rico were regarded 
as aliens, and were to be taxed by us 
without representation, the scales fell 
from the eyes of thousands. The revolt 
in the party has been without precedent 
in magnitude and in spirit, and the 
breach is widening instead of closing. 
Of course, much depends on the action 
which the Senate is yet to take, but no 
compromise which puts Porto Rico on a 
different footing from the United States, 
as regards taxation, will do any good 
The percentage of tax against Porto Ri- 
co is not of the least consequence, 

These are not the only causes of heart- 
burning in the councils of the party, 
but the others could, perhaps, be smooth- 
ed over if these were absent. First 
among them is the ship-subsidy bill. At 
the beginning of the session it seemed 
likely that this scheme would be rushed 
through both houses, with nothing more 
than a perfunctory opposition on the part 
of the Democrats. The ground had been 
carefully prepared beforehand. All 


manner of so-called boards of trade in 
small prairie villages had been seen, and 
hoodwinked to pass resolutions favorable 





to a measure of the details of which they 
had no knowledge, or any means of ac- 
quiring knowledge. But when Congress- 
men began to investigate it, some of 
them discovered that it was a bill to 
plunder the Treasury for the benefit of 
a few rich men, under pretence of do- 
ing something for the flag. Consider- 
ing the party so far committed to 
the bill that they could only op- 
pose it by indirection, they set 
themselves to the task of killing it by 
amendments and delay. The four West- 
ern members of the House committee 
having the bill in charge have declared 
their hope and expectation that a subsidy 
bill would pass, but have sought to 
amend it so that it should give as lit- 
tle ground as possible for the charge 
that it favors a shipping monopoly or a 
syndicate of rich men. The public have 
not been admitted to the contest in the 
two committees on this subject, or in the 
steering committee of the Senate, but 
there can be no doubt that there has 
been much tension. Where so much mo- 
ney is involved, it could not be other- 
wise. To this imbroglio the Porto Rican 
controversy has added fresh bitterness. 
It has supplied a new reason for not 
passing any subsidy bill, since the party 
has so many burdens to carry without 
it. 

The Nicaragua Canal bill and the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty constitute a fresh sub- 
ject of party disagreement, but this can 
be shelved in a rational manner by say- 
ing that it will be wise to wait for the 
report of the Commission which is now 
investigating the whole question of in- 
teroceanic canal routes. It was the inten- 
tion of the Maritime Company to rush its 
bill through regardless of the Commis. 
sion, regardless of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, regardless even of Nicaragua. 
This would have been done had not the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty been laid upon 
the Senate’s table just in time to stop 
an act of incredible folly. Although the 
canal question may be shelved for the 
remainder of the present session, it can- 
not be kept out of the coming campaign. 
The Democrats have the coign of van- 
tage, since they are not the party re- 
sponsible for carrying on the govern- 
ment. They can show the conflict be- 
tween the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and 
the Hepburn report, and will, no doubt, 
gain some votes thereby. 

Another source of discord is found in 
the Quay case. The Republicans are now 
the majority of the Senate, and they will 
be held responsible for seating Quay if 
he is seated. The bad character of the 
man counts for more in the public mind 
than the principle involved in the case. 
It is proposed now to reverse a settled 
rule of the Senate in order to admit a 
very slippery customer to a seat in the 
Senate to which he has not been elected 
by the Legislature of his State, although 
that Legislature was in session when the 
vacancy occurred. It seems likely that 





this will constitute another firebrand in 
the party. 





SENATOR LODGE’S SPEECH. 


With the historical matter in Senator 
Lodge’s 7th of March speech (ill-omened 
date) on the Philippines we shall not 
deal; we agree with him that it is now 
of no use to cry over spilt milk. He 
himself did cry over it for the space of 
something like three hours, though he 
had not one new fact, only fresh petti- 
fogging, to offer. In his prophecies he 
is, of course, invulnerable, and we de- 
cline the unequal combat of predicting 
the future in rivalry with such a master 
of divination. Of his political and mo- 
ral principles, as freshly avowed, it is 
enough to say that he has gone over com- 
pletely to the pro-slavery doctrine of ex- 
pansion by filibustering which Massachu- 
setts and her Senators used to denounce 
as dangerous and unholy; and that, by 
his sophistications about the consent of 
the governed, he justifies the suppres- 
sion of the negro vote in the South. 
This is odd coming from the erstwhile 
furious advocate of negro rights and the 
Force bill. But he no doubt would include 
his recent championship of manhood 
suffrage and equal rights for men of all 
colors among those “grievous mistakes” 
which, he says, we have all committed, 
yet from which we have risen, “bruised 
and grimed.”’ 

Senator Lodge’s main proposition is 
that there is a complete analogy be- 
tween the Louisiana purchase and the 
annexation of the Philippines. Hence his 
advocacy of a bill giving the President 
such powers in the Philippines as Jeffer- 
son was voted in Louisiana. But this 
claim to be following ‘‘well-settled Ame- 
rican precedents” vanishes on examina- 
tion of the facts. Louisiana was adjoining 
territory, certain at once to be developed 
by a large population homogeneous with 
that of the rest of the country. Both 
social and political “union” with the an- 
nexed inhabitants was what Jefferson 
wished, as conducive to “their happi- 
ness,” so he wrote. Nothing of the kind 
is possible in the Philippines. There are 
other glaring disparities. The population 
of Louisiana at the time of the purchase 
was less than 50,000. If not wholly 
pleased with their transfer to the Unit- 
ed States, the people were yet ready 
to make the best of the new relation. 
They were easily assimilable, and were 
soon assimilated. Yet Senator Lodge 
adduces their case as on all fours with 
the forcible annexation of 8,090,000 of 
people of an alien race, 7,000 miles away, 
who are fighting us tooth and nail! 
Whatever he may say as a statesman, 
we think that as an historian he must 
‘have private historic doubts about the 
exactness of his boasted parallel. 

Mr. Lodge came out strong on the 
qualities of “the Asiatic mind.” There 
is no “Asian mystery” for him. One 
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thing, he said, is simply fatal in deal- 
ing with Asiatics, and that is to make 
them a promise. A promise to the Asi- 
atic mind is simply a “proof of weak- 
ness.” Thereupon, in proof of his own 
weakness, Senator Lodge proceeded to 
make the Filipinos a whole string of 
promises. On one of them we shall com- 
ment in a moment. But this tendency 
to excuse *tyrannical methods in the 
Orient is an old trick of Eastern con- 
querors. Burke exposed and denounced 
it in words which are a standing re- 
buke to this pretence. “Fraud, injustice, 
peculation, engendered in India,” cried 
the indignant Irishman, when told that 
he knew nothing of ‘‘Indian detail,” “are 
crimes of the same blood, family, and 
cast with those that are born and bred 
in England.” The truth is, if we are to 
fit our methods to those of Asiatic des- 
pots, we shall have to begin by sup- 
pressing such speeches as Mr. Lodge’s, 
with his talk about the powers of Con- 
gress and the limited authority of. the 
President. What respect will the Asiatic 
mind have for a ruler who has to confess 
that a lot of talking men, including a 
writer of essays from Massachusetts, dic- 
tate his action® The Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan preferred the Russian alliance pre- 
cisely on the ground that the Queen 
might be overruled by a set of speechify- 
ing Sahibs. “I and the Czar of Russia,” 
he told the English Envoy, “are kings, 
and can do what we like.” If Senator 
Lodge is to go the whole figure in this 
“Asiatic-mind” business, he will have to 
abolish the Senate and set up a Czar. 
In one passage of his speech, Mr. 
Lodge was guilty of the jauntie*t indis- 
cretion. After saying that promises 
should never be made the Filipinos, he 
went on to make them this promise: 
“The land, which belongs to the people, 
and of which they have been robbed in 
the past, should be returned to them.” 
Now, this can refer only to the lands 
acquired by the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines. Both Foreman and Worces- 
ter represent the amount of real estate 
held by the religious orders as very 
large. Lodge promises to return all this 
to the people. But there are two diffi- 
culties in the way. One of them is legal. 
The Treaty of Paris declares that the ces- 
sion of the Philippines does not “in any 
respect impair. the property or rights 
which by law belong to the peaceful pos- 
session of property of all kinds 
of ecclesiastical or civil bodies.’’ There 
we are, bound to make good the land 
titles of the religious orders. Judge Taft, 
we know, regards this question of church 
property as one of the immense difficul- 
ties before him. But Lodge lightly waves 
aside law and treaty, and says off-hand, 
“Let the land be returned to the people.” 
But if he easily leaps over the legal dif- 
ficulty, will he over the political? Will 
he go to that great city of Irish Catholics 
—Boston—and assert that the Catholic 
Church has been a “robber” in the Phi- 





lippines, and should be made to dis- 
gorge? If he does, we think he will soon 
be numbering himself with those despi- 
cable persons of his speech who “distrust 
ourselves, shiver before our own great- 
ness, and shrink from the responsibili- 
ties which come to us.” 

It has been rumored that Senator Hoar 
was only waiting for Lodge to speak in 
order to answer him. If he does rejoin 
to his colleague, he might truthfully say, 
as he did of Senator Beveridge’s coarse 
and silly speech, that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts had failed to utter 
one word about honor and right and 
freedom. His speech was one long ex: 
altation of naked force. He closed with 
a pious citation of the old prayer, “Sicut 
patribus, sit Deus nobis.” We might 
quote against him Latin of higher au- 


thority, and bid him, in the language 
of Scripture, beware ‘ne forte et Deo 
repugnare inveniamini.” 

THE GRAVEYARD OF GOOD TREA- 


TIES. 

The United States Senate is rapidly es- 
tablishing the reputation of being, not 
the ratifier, but the destroyer of good 
treaties. Its attempt to wreck the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, by indirection, is only 
the latest manifestation of its disposition 
to fling itself like a brute, unreasoning 
force athwart the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Consider some of the items in the 
Senate’s inglorious record as the funeral 
director of treaties intended to heal an- 
cient disputes and promote the cause of 
peace. In 1887 it killed the Chamber- 
lain-Bayard treaty for the settlement of 
the fisheries controversy. In 1897 it bu- 
ried the arbitration treaty, though ap- 
pealed to by two Presidents of different 
parties, and by the entire religious press 
and moral sentiment of the country, to 
ratify that humane instrument. The Sen- 
ate did, indeed, accept the Hague treaty, 
but did it, as it now appears, under a 
misapprehension. It thought one of the 
clauses could used to help media- 
tion in the Boer war. Otherwise, we may 
be sure, it would have thought and talk- 
ed long, and made many grimaces, be- 
fore committing itself to anything which 
looked like lessening the chances of in- 
ternational quarrels. 

What is the reason for this obscurant- 
ist and obstructionist attitude of the Sen- 
ate? Partly, the game of small politics. 
The Republicans defeated Mr. Cleveland’s 
fisheries treaty on unconcealed partisan 
grounds. What, allow a Democratic Pre- 
sident to point to an old trouble compos- 
ed? Senator Edmunds guessed not. But 
it was a dangerous example. The con- 
stitutional power of one-third of the Sen- 
ate to embarrass the Administration by 
blocking its treaties is too great a temp- 
tation for the latter-day Senator. Pet- 
ty political intrigue is only too ready 
to make the greatest international and 
moral interests give way to the exigen- 
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cies of a campaign in a doubtful State 
Then there is the overweening sense 
of importance on the part of Senators 
Why were not their superhuman skill 
and knowledge consulted? This appears 
to be the present grievance of Senator 
Davis. Secretary Hay actually dared to 
negotiate a treaty without putting him- 
self in the hands of the chairman of the 
foreign-relations committee of the Sen- 
ate! This may be perfectly constitution- 
al, but the Senate has changed all that, 
and will teach these upstart Secretaries 
where the real treaty-making 
located. 


power 18 
now 

There is also, we cannot help seeing. 
a faction in the Senate which is against 
all treaties that make for peace. 
the sores left open. 


It wants 
It prefers to nurse 
old quarrels. Especially with Great Bri 
tain, it wants no settlement whatever of 
If Lord Salis 


name 


any outstanding dispute. 
bury were to put his to a treaty 
quieting, because conceding, every pos- 
sible American demand on every possible 
subject, this faction in the Senate would 
be bitterly opposed to it. There are some 
settle 
kind with England, simply 
The 


favor 


Senators who would oppose any 


ment of any 
because it is a settlement more 
the friends of peace say of a 
the hated it 


becomes in the eyes of these profession 


in 
more suspect and 
al stirrers-up of international strife 

All the 
plotting, 


preference 


motives mentioned—partisan 


personal and 


for 
seem to have entered 


pique, outright 
unrest 


Senate's 


international 

into the 
opposition to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The report of the foreign-relations com- 
mittee professes to praise its pretends to 
urge its ratification, but, by the proposed 
amendment, really plants a dagger un- 
der its fifth rib. Senator Morgan, in his 
dissenting report, states the exact truth 
when he says, “The only legal effect of 
the amendment is to annul the neutrali- 
zation of the canal provided for in arti 

of the treaty.” A glance at the 
terms is enough to show this. “None of 
the foregoing stipulations,” reads the 
amendment, “shall apply measures 
which the United States may find it ne- 
cessary to take for securing, by its own 
the defence of the United States 
and the maintenance of public order.” 


cle 2 


to 


forces, 


That is to say, if it is “necessary” to shut 
the canal either in peace or war, or to 
levy discriminating tolls on shipping, or 
to blockade or to fortify the canal, the 
United States, while apparently binding 
itself to do none of these things, shail, 
in fact, be at liberty to do any or all of 
them. This is equivalent to proposing 
to kill the whole treaty. Even if Great 
Britain should accept it in the form sug 


gested—which is inconceivable—it would 
be only a self-contradictory hodge- 
podge. 


Senator Davis solemnly declares that 
his amendment merely takes over one of 
the articles of the Suez agreement which 
Mr. Hay had unaccountably overlooked. 
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We presume the Secretary would reply 
that he had not overlooked it, but had 
omitted it because it was wholly inap- 
plicable. The Khedive needed certain 
rights of defence because Egypt in the 
case of the Suez Canal was the territorial 
power. The United States is not the ter- 
ritorial power at the Isthmus. We ob- 
serve that the logical, but indiscreet, 
supporters of the Davis amendment see 
this point, but meet it by advocating an 
immediate seizure of the Isthmus so that 
we shall be the territorial power. Sena- 
tor Davis will not thank such unscrupu- 
lous admirers.for showing where his ar- 
gument really leads. The purpose and 
use of the right of defence reserved 
for the Khedive of Egypt appeared at 
the time of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion. It 
was feared then that the rebels would 
cut the canal, and forces had to be sent 
out to protect it. On one such expedi- 
tion Prof. E. H. Palmer lost his 
life. For mere local policing of an Isth- 
mian Canal, and protecting it against 
“lawlessness and disorder,” the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty makes ample provi- 
sion, and vests the power to execute it 
in the United States. But nothing of 
that kind is aimed at by Senator Davis 
and the implacables behind him. They 
want to kill the whole treaty; or else 
to insert into it an ambiguous clause 
under cover of which we can break the 
promises we apparently give, and play 
the international ruffian at our plea- 
sure. 

It is clear, however, that this under- 
handed attempt to eviscerate the treaty 
will fail, if it is firmly opposed. The 
first outcry about the absolute need of 
fortifying the canal has subsided. Com- 
petent military opinion holds that the 
true defence of the canal in time of war 
is and must be naval. Admiral Dewey 
so maintains. Capt. Mahan does, also, 
we judge. This Davis amendment is, 
therefore, a final resort of subterfuge, 
a sort of last line of defence adopted 
_by the enemies of a civilized cana), 
Secretary Hay, we understand, is not dis- 
posed to yield to them one inch or for 


an instant. But the President—aye, 
there’s the rub. His backbone is all car- 
tilaginous on this subject, too. A semi- 
official announcement states that Mr. 
McKinley cannot, of course, oppose his 
views to those of the Senate. ‘‘Would 


that I might live to see it!”’ said Goethe 
in 1827, speaking of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Most Americans 
share the aspiration; but with it they 
join the wish that they had a President 
who would stand by his Secretary, stand 
by his treaty, and insist upon having the 
canal built’on such terms that it would 
be indeed a monument of peace. But if 


he does not—if pressure is not applied 
in such a way as to give him the sem- 
blance of standing firm—the treaty will 
be beaten, and be added to the collection 
of the lamented 
cemetery, 


dead in the Senate’s 





A LONG BATTLE ENDED. 


The adoption by the Senate of the con- 
ference report on the currency bill, and, 
as we write, its assured adoption by the 
House, form a fit occasion for a review of 
the financial legislation of the country 
since specie payments were suspended, 
nearly forty years ago. The most im- 
pressive lesson it conveys is the old one 
about the descent to Avernus. 

The suspension of specie payments 
took place in the month of December, 
1861, in consequence of the civil war; 
the banks and the Government suspend- 
ing simultaneously. 

The legal-tender act was passed Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862. It provided for the issue 
of $150,000,000 of United States notes to 
circulate as money. Another issue of 
$150,000,000 was authorized by Congress 
June 7, 1862, and a third issue of $100,- 
000,000 January 17, 1863. These notes 
were convertible into United States 
bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, pay- 
able in coin, but this clause in the law 
was repealed March 38, 1863. This change 
in the law was recommended by Secre- 
tary Chase, but he lived to regret his ac- 
tion. In an opinion written by’ him as 
Chief Justice, he said that if the funding 
clause had been retained, specie pay- 
ments would have been resumed auto- 
matically very soon after the close of the 
war. The greenbacks would have been 
converted into bonds. Gold and convert- 
ible banknotes would have flowed in to 
take their place. The transition would 
have come about in a natural way and 
would have been scarcely observed. 

February 25, 1863, Congress passed the 
first national banking law. It was su- 
perseded by the more elaborate act of 
June 3, 1864. 

June 17, 1864, Congress passed a law to 
prohibit speculation in gold or foreign 
exchange. It was a complete fiasco and 
was repealed July 2, 1864. 

April 12, 1866, Congress passed a law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to retire and cancel $10,000,000 of 
United States notes within six months, 
and $4,000,000 per month thereafter. This 
act was repealed February 4, 1868. 

A controversy having arisen over the 
question whether the interest-bearing 
debt of the United States was payable in 
greenbacks, Congress passed a joint re- 
solution, March 18, 1869, declaring that 
all Government obligations were payable 
in coin, unless the law under which they 
were issued expressly provided for some 
other payment. This was the first great 
controversy that grew out of the legal- 
tender act. It was bitter and long con- 
tinued. Political parties made platforms 
in reference to this issue. Congresses 
and Presidents were elected upon it. The 
Greenbackers were finally beaten and 
driven out of the field, but they contend- 
ed for the right to pay the bonds with 
greenbacks until after specie payments 
were resumed. 

February 12, 1873, Congress passed a 





law regulating the coinage. By this act 
the coinage of the silver dollar was dis- 
continued, and the legal-tender faculty 
of silver coins was limited to five dollars 
in one payment (afterwards raised to ten 
dollars), and the gold dollar was made 
the unit of value. This act was passed 
unanimously in the Senate and with only 
13 negative votes in the House. The au- 
thor of the bill was the late John Jay 
Knox, Comptroller of the Currency. Nei- 
ther he, nor anybody else at that time, 
anticipated the decline that afterwards 
took place in the price of silver. The 
silver dollar was then worth two cents 
more than the gold dollar. No sil- 
ver dollars had been in circulation for 
thirty years. The only purpose of the 
bill was to consolidate and revise the 
coinage laws and bring them into confor- 
mity to facts. The act must be regarded 
a most fortunate one, although it led to 
one of the most protracted controver- 
sies on the money question that the coun- 
try has ever seen. . 

April 22, 1874, Congress having passed 
an act to increase the amount of United 
States notes by $44,000,000, President 
Grant vetoed it, and it was not passed 
over the veto. This was commonly call- 
ed the “Inflation Bill.” 

January 4, 1875, Congress passed an 
act to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments on the Ist of January, 
1879. It fell to the administration of 
President Hayes to carry this law into 
effect. John Sherman was Secretary of 
the Treasury. He acted in+a very ener- 
getic and intelligent manner, and he 
was helped by a very favorable condi- 
tion of the foreign trade of the country. 
Specie payments were resumed at the 
date named in the law. The premium on 
gold had disappeared before the time fix- 
ed for resumption. No gold was called 
for on the day when the Treasury doors 
were opened, and only $11,000,000 of 
greenbacks were presented for redemp- 
tion during the succeeding twelve 
months. 

In 1876 the decline in the value of sil- 
ver had become sufficiently marked to 
attract the attention of ambitious poli- 
ticians and the so-called “debtor class.” 
An agitation, led by the late R. P. Bland 
of Missouri, was started for the remone- 
tization of that metal, which became the 


most important issue in _ politics. 
The Bland bill passed the House 
in 1877, was sent to the Senate, 


and there amended, on the motion 
of Senator Allison, so as to require the 
Government to buy at least $2,000,000 
worth of silver bullion per month, and 
coin it into dollars which should be legal 
tender, and pay the same for Government 
expenses, or to purchase more bullion. 
As thus amended the act was vetoed by 
President Hayes, and was passed over 
his veto February 28, 1878. The sum of 
$378,166,793 was coined under it. 

The act continued in force until July 
14, 1890, when it was superseded by the 
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so-called Sherman act, which increased 
the Government’s purchases of silver to 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per 
month. In order to avoid the delay of 
coining, it was provided that legal-tender 
notes should be issued to the sellers of 
the silver, and that the bullion should 
be kept in the Treasury. 

This act caused the panic of 1893. It 
continued in force until October 30 of 
that year, when it was repealed by 
Congress at a special session called by 
President Cleveland for that purpose. 

Such is a brief résumé of a most pro- 
longed and perilous controversy now 
brought to an end by the present cur- 
rency bill, which makes gold the stan- 
dard of value beyond dispute or perad- 
venture. It imposes upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury the duty of redeeming 
the legal-tender notes in gold and main- 
taining the parity of all forms of money 
issued by the Government, and gives 
him ample means therefor. No political 
party can successfully assail this legisla- 
tion during the next six years, and it 
is not likely that any party will desire 
to do so at the end of that time. 


eee 


THE CUBAN SITUATION. 

In his article in the North American 
Review for February,the republication of 
which in Havana has just caused such an 
outburst of indignation there, Major 
James E. Runcie thus summarized the 
history of the year of American govern- 
ment in Cuba under Gen. Brooke: “It 
is a record of error and neglect; of folly, 
ending necessarily in failure, and, pos- 
sibly, in shame and disgrace. ‘ 
‘After almost a year of American supre- 
macy, Cuba is governed by Spanish 
methods. The only change has been in 
the substitution of Cubans for Spaniards 
as the administrators of the machinery 
of government.” This was the deliberate 
conclusion of an able army officer and 
lawyer, put on paper without the slight- 
est expectation of its publication, after a 
year and a half of unselfish and gratui- 
tous labor on Gen. Wood’s staff, on be- 
half of the Cubans. 

If these words seem strong to those of 
his readers who have taken it for grant- 
ed that the administrative successes 
achieved by Gen. Wood and his officers 
in the province of Santiago were paral- 
leled throughout the island, they have 
but to read on to find many sound rea- 
sons for Major Runcie’s forcible lan. 
guage. They will learn also the vitally 
important fact in the Cuban situation, 
that the responsibilities assumed by the 
United States require not merely the 
honest and able administration of the 
government, but radical social reforms 
as well, if the purposes for which the 
Americans intervened are to be accom- 
plished, and the Cubans given a fair 
start in self-government. Even Gen. 
Wood’s work in Santiago, as he would 
be the first to admit, was of a superficial 
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nature, since the fundamental laws and 
the governmental procedure can, of 
course, be altered, for the benefit of the 
entire island, only in Havana. 

Major Runcie’s sweeping charges re- 
late to the American failure to grapple 
with the underlying reforms. Their publi- 
cation, even though unauthorized by him 
and without his consent, and their truth, 
for as a whole they cannot be denied, 


i 
brought down upon him the wrath of 


Washington officialdom long before they 
roused the Cubansto anger by their 
accompanying reflections upon the abill 
ty of the latter to govern themselves 
and to institute reforms. It was not 
timely that such revelations, even 
though hinted at when the new Governor 
went to Havana in December, should 
come just at the moment when the Por- 
to Rican inhumanity led many loyal Re- 
publican newspapers to doubt the Mc- 
Kinley ability to solve the McKinley ex- 


1 
pansion problems. The article might even 


cause some uneasiness in the simple Fi- 
lipino mind, should it follow Senator Be- 
veridge’s “traitorous” and sedition-mak- 
ing words across the Pacific. 

With the arrival of Gen. Wood in 
Havana, a vigorous reformation of the 
imperfections in the machinery of gov- 
ernment was begun. Commissions were 
appointed to revise the barbarities of 
Spanish legal procedure and the antl- 
quated codes; to reorganize thejudiciary; 
to adopt a modern charter for the cities 
of the island, with the especial purpose 
of returning to the municipalities some 
of the powers now centralized in Ha- 
vana; to arrange for municipal elections; 
to reorganize the systems of finance and 
of taxation, perhaps the most difficult 
and vital problem of all; and to regulate 
and expedite the transfer of real estate. 
It has even been found necessary to go 


—— 





so far into social details as to prescribe | 


the methods under which brokers shali 
conduct their business, and meanwhile 
the great humanitarian work of cleansing 
the cities and making their public insti- 
tutions habitable has gone on unceas- 
ingly. 

Secretary Root, however, will discover, 
in the course of his present trip to Cuba, 
that nothing more than substantial pro- 
gress has been made in the short time 
of Gen. Wood’s governorship. He may 
learn of Americans being confined two 
months before trial on what we should 
consider a police-court charge; he will 
hear that the Cubans caught months ago 
in robbing the custom-house are stil! 
unpunished, and that the courts have not 
yet learned to respect and use their 
new-found freedom from interference by 
the executive branch of the Government. 
He will find, too, that the new adminis- 
tration has embarked upon the very 
questionable policy of buying off and si- 
lencing clamorous Cuban agitators with 
offices and, in a very few cases, with 
sinecures; and that, being human, it 
is making still other mistakes. But Sec- 





retary Root cannot fail to see that Gen. 
Wood, and not 
ruler of Cuba to-day, and that 


his cabinet, is the real 


he Las 
made an excellent beginning along the 
right lines. Furthermore, 
plain to him that the only way 
govern the island place the 
sponsibility squarely upon the shoulders 
of the Governor-General, to remove him 
at once if he is not equal to it, 
is most important 
up with a firm and 
long as he is in office 


it must berome 
true lo 


is to re- 


and, what 
back him 
policy, as 


dangerous 


of all, to 
definite 


The 


| silence as to the intentions of the United 


States, so fatal in the Philippines, has 
been happily broken by Gen. Wood's re- 
peated declarations as to Cuban Indepen- 
dence. Any attempt to run the island for 
the benefit of the Republican party in the 
approaching Presidential election, or any 
display of the changeability of opinion 
which has characterized the Administra 
tion’s course in the Porto Rican question 
will only place additional burdens upon 
Gen. Wood's shoulders, and again bring 
up that vision of failure and disgrace 
which stirred Major Runcle so deeply. It 
is bad enough now that an Assistant Sec- 
retary as head of an insular bureau 
should be in a position to interfere and 
to meddle, and that important 
reforms should be held up 
White House fears as to their effect up- 
on Southern Republicans 

Gen. Wood’s task and that of the Unit 
ed States in Cuba is to build a govern- 
mental 


pending 


because of 


bottom up 


the I 


structure from 
ward, which shall have greater elements 
of strength than any yet upraised south 
of Washington. The American spirit of 
honesty and fair demands 
working out of this problem without re- 
ference to any elections at The 
skilled English 
trator might well think twice before un- 


play the 
home. 
most colonial adminis 
dertaking a task requiring such infinite 
patience, diplomacy, and wisdom as the 
regeneration of the island: and if Ame- 
rican ability is to solve the problem 
“powers that be” 


the 
must place success in 
Cuba above personal ambition and party 
triumphs. Mr. McKinley has had, and has 
failed to take advantage of, some glori- 
The 


him in Cuba, of rehabilitating and set- 


ous opportunities. chance offered 
ting upon its feet a crushed people, suf- 
fering from a frightful heritage of igno- 
rance, dishonesty, and crime, 
nursing into full bloom the strongly 
budding desire for national] life and self- 
government, should stir even a politi- 
cian’s heart to a realization that there 
are better and nobler things tn life than 
national aggrandizement and al! the 
commerce of Cathay and the Indies ecom- 
bined. 


and of 
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POLITICS AND PLAYS IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, February 26, 1960 


While the devil's work is proceeding in 
South Africa, and we may presume in the 
Philippines (though latterly we bave thence 
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heard little), Irish affairs are not likely to be 
of absorbing interest outside our own shores. 
Yet they are not without their influence on 
your and imperial politics, and it may be 
allowable to devote a short space to them. 
A reunion of Irish parties in the House of 
Commons has come about as unexpectedly, to 
most even of the “‘best informed,”’ as did 
disunion nine years ago. An approaching 
general election, with the certainty of dis- 
aster to all parties if feuds were maintained, 
common sympathy for the Boers, and the ex- 
tension of the United Irish League were 
doubtless the principal compulsions. It is 
all satisfactory, but it does not tend to in- 
crease our conception of the reasonableness 
of politics, that men who theoretically were 
sworn oppenents two months ago, are new, 
with little real alteration in the situation of 
affairs on which they differed, sworn friends. 
The country has the Parliamentary union for 
which it is said to have been pining and 
praying. It remains to be seen whether it 
is still in the same temper as to Home Rule 
that it was when the split took place—wheth- 
er increasing deadness upon that subject of 
late years has been due only to the want of 
Parliamentary union, or whether it may not 
rather be attributable to a general cooling of 
sentiment upon the subject. There is cer- 
tainly apparent in Ireland a greater propor- 
tionate contempt for the constituted govern- 
ment than in any other country in the world 
but Finland. The exertions now having to be 
put forth by the moderates to return to Par- 
liament their man as against the candidate 
of the extremists—the commander of an 
Irish regiment in the Boer service—is strik- 
ing proof of this. The question is the real 
extent and basis of this contempt and dis- 
like; whether, as without doubt successive 
reforms have circumscribed its volume, fur- 
ther changes, short of Home Rule, might not 
further circumscribe and eventually extin- 
guish it altogether. To what extent is this 
dislike but upon the surface, or, where heart- 
felt, but in the minds of a generation passing 
away? Home Rule is undoubtedly desired, 
but is it desired to the degree of the curb- 
ing individual and class interests, and the 
curtailing of present pleasures, necessary for 
its accomplishment? Enthusiastic open-air 
meetings are held in favor of the Boers, 
but I remark at last night’s fortnightly meet- 
ing of the Dublin Trades Council protests, 
not against Irishmen enlisting to fight them, 
but against military uniforms being manu- 


factured in England rather than in Ireland. 
The progress of the war reveals that a larger 
proportion of our young men voluntarily take 
“the Saxon shilling’’ than of the men of 
other portions of the United Kingdom. Sel- 
dom has the world seen more sickening ex- 


hibitions of mock sentimentality and unreal 
feeling than Irish regiments leaving Ireland 


for the war, cheering for Mr. Kriiger and 
singing ‘‘Who Fears to Speak of '98?” As 
to our commercial, official, and upper 


classes generally, the Jingoism out-Herods 
that of Great Britain. However, upon the 
whole, to the credit of our people it must be 
said that thelr sympathy for the Transvaal 
arises more from the absence of a domineer- 


ing imperial spirit and the knowledge of 


what it is to be a small people, than from 
animosity towards England; and this sym- 
pathy is expended towards an almost exclu- 
sively Protestant people. 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the course of 
politics, we are separated from our ante- 
Land League days almost as widely as you 





are from your ante-bellum period. The up- 
rising of twenty years ago has compelled a 
greater respect for the masses of our people 
than previously. There is an inclination in 
the upper classes to interest themselves as 
they never did before in the material pros- 


perity of their poorer neighbors. The coun- 
try never was so peaceable and free from 
crime. Moreover, a literary movement has 
taken hold of classes of our people. It is 
of it I desire mainly to write. 

Irish is being generally studied as it never 
was before. Its process of rapid disappear- 
ance as a spoken language has been ar- 
rested. Next year’s census will probably 
show an extension of its domain, not as one 
only spoken, but as spoken‘ beside English. 
It is true that this movement is as yet con- 
fined mostly to Catholics. Some of the prin- 
cipal leaders of it are, however, Protestants, 
and there is no reason why there should be 
anything sectarian about it. Efforts are be- 
ing made to encourage the study in schools, 
to make its preservation by those who al- 
ready speak it a matter of pride rather than 
shame, and to insist that in Irish-speaking 
districts children shall be taught English 
through Irishy rather than, as heretofore, 
English merely by rote, and without proper 
understanding. Barring extravagant claims 
put forward by some, the movement is 
healthy and elevating. Multitudes of our 
young people of both sexes are coming to- 
gether to cultivate and enrich their minds 
by the acquisition of a second language, and 
that a beautiful and expressive one. Irish, 
in the surroundings of most who are culti- 
vating it, will give an interest to daily life 
such as it is not likely any other language 
could give; and in gatherings for the cultiva- 
tion of Irish songs and music, hours are 
spent that otherwise would be less profitably 
employed. I am not at all sure that this 
sphere of thought, however little those en- 
gaged in it may be aware, does not tend to the 
obliteration of the national ideals struggled 
for during the past sixty years. The principal 
popular bookseller in Ireland lately told me 
that the sale of Irish primers, grammars, 
and reading-books is supplanting that of 
Davis’s Poems, Sullivan’s ‘Story of Ireland,’ 
and ‘Speeches from the Dock.’ There are 
now two weekly Irish papers and one month- 
ly journal. Interesting current reading is 
being supplied where there was none for- 
merly. , Indeed, one of the causes of the dis- 
couragement of Irish study in parts of the 
country sixty years ago by the Catholic 
clergy is said to have been that the only 
available printed literature in Irish was then 
the publications of the various Protestant 
controversial societies—a propaganda that 
has long come to an end. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the leaders in the 
movement in Ireland, a writer of vigorous 
idiomatic Irish, is a Scottish lady, who com- 
menced the study but ten years ago. 

Following upon the language cult has come 
that of the Irish Literary Theatre. W. B. 
Yeats, George Moore, Edward Martyn, Alice 
Milligan, and others are giving themselves 
to the production and presentation of plays 
supposed to be peculiarly expressive of Irish 
genius and sentiment. They are backed by 
an imposing list of guarantors of all classes 
and opinions—from Lord Dufferin and Lord 
Ardilaun to Mr. Healy; from John O'Leary, 
Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien to Mr. Lecky 
and Horace Plunkett. Many of us believe 
that there is in our people, more especially 
those of Celtic blood, a spirituality, a pre- 





ference of the ideal to the coarser things of 
life, such as there is not among similar 
classes across the Channel. It would be dif- 
ficult, however, to endorse the claims put 
forward by the enthusiasts of the Literary 
Theatre. In the last number of their maga- 
zine, Beltaine (Irish for ‘May’’), against 
Matthew Arnold’s estimate of England— 
“our upper classes materialized and dull, 
our middle classes purblind and hideous, our 
lower classes crude and brutal’’—is set, ‘‘Ire- 
land is virgin soil, yielding endless in- 
spiration to the artist; and her people, un- 
contaminated by false ideals, are ready to 
receive the new art. Dublin au- 
diences have awakened to the insipidity of 
the modern English theatre.’’ Again: “The 
best thing that could happen to the intel- 
lect of Ireland would be if England were 
blotted out of Ireland’s sphere. English in- 
fluence can be nothing but bad.’’ Three of 
their plays, ‘‘The Bending of the Bough,”’’ 
“Maeve,” “The Last Feast of the Fianna,”’ 
have just been produced at our principal 
theatre. They were altogether charming; in 
their simplicity of presentation, and reli- 
ance rather upon interest in motive and 
dialogue, a refreshing change from the glare, 
glitter, artificiality, and cumbering atten- 
tion to dress and scenery of the modern 
stage drama. To those acquainted with Irish 
legend there could scarcely be a more thrill- 
ingly beautiful piece than Miss Alice Mulli- 
gan's ‘‘Last Feast of the Fianna.”’ It is to 
be hoped some of these plays will be pro- 
duced in the United States. They will doubt- 
less appeal to many in English-speaking 
lands who would desire the stage to be more 
of a teacher and elevator, less of a mere 
amuser. But there has been nothing in 
their reception by the Dublin public, appeal- 
ing in their motives as they specially did to 
them, to lead us to believe that Irish taste 
is in such matters superior to British taste. 
They were anything but well attended. 
“Good plays, poor houses’’ was the comment 
of one interested in theatrical property. A 
new English farcical comedy took their place 
this week, and the papers report the thea- 
tre as ‘“‘crowded in every part.” 

Let us here encourage every movement 
likely to conduce to our improvement; but 
do not let us hug the delusion that we are 
so much more finely constituted than other 
peoples that we can safely dispense with the 
self-discipline and plodding essential to all 
peoples who desire to maintain a position 
in a practical work-a-day world. D. B. 








Correspondence. 





THE UNSELFISHNESS OF IMPERIALISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I was amused, in reading to-day the 
letter from Washington of a Republican 
correspondent to a Republican paper, to 
find in it the following assertion: ‘One 
thing is reasonably certain, and that is, 
that if called upon to surrender the pro- 
tective tariff or the Philippines, the Re- 
publican party would give up the Philip- 
pines.” This may be commended to the 
attention of those who think the Republican 
leaders are keeping these islands for the 
good of their inhabitants. As soon as the tar- 
iff is threatened, the corporations and manu- 
facturing interests which control the Re- 
publican party threaten to abandon the 
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Philippines. What then will become of ‘‘be- 
nevolent assimilation’’? 
Yours sincerely, 
ELDRED, Pa., March 9, 1900. 


H. M. CLARKE. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The committee appointed to examine 
the applications for the European Fellowship 
which is awarded each year by the National 
Association of Women College Graduates, has 
again to report that no one’of the professors 
who has written a letter of recommendation 
for a candidate, after saying, ‘“‘She has shown 
marked originality,’’ has added the phrase, 
“so rare in a woman.”’ This information was 
regularly volunteered in the early years of 
this fellowship, and the fact that it has now 
fallen into desuetude may be taken as show- 
ing that women college graduates, as a class, 
have been found to show every bit as much 
eapacity for original investigation at the end 
of their course of study as do men. That 
they also have an eager enthusiasm for work 
of that sort is evidenced by the increasingly 
large number of them who take it up, in spite 
of the financial obstacles which, as a general 
thing, it is harder for women to overcome 
than for men. This year, for instance, of the 


fifteen students who are studying at the 
School of Archeology at Athens, four are 


women, and this proportion will be found to 
hold approximately at many centres of learn- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note each year in what 
terms distinguished professors speak of the 
candidates whom they recommend. This 
year, for instance, a Harvard professor says: 


“As an undergraduate she distinguished her- 
self in this subject, obtaining Honors. I have 
seldom had a pupil who equalled her in the 
accuracy, breadth, and largeness of view of 
her scholarship. She is at present, out of a 
large section of twenty-five graduate stu- 
dents, distinctly one of the very best. She 
has force and originality; and will, I am 
confident, make a distinguished record, and 
contribute to the advancement of learning,”’ 


Another writes: “‘She is one of the two or 
three best students I have ever had.’ A 
great German matheniatician writes of one 
that she has “in meinem Seminar eifrig 
theilgenommen’’—what we should have re- 
garded a few years ago as an impossible 
feat for an American man during his first 
year in a German university. A professor 
writes: ‘‘She has a thoroughly logical and 
analytical mind” (with no word about this 
too being rare in a woman); and again; 
“She is one of the two most promising and 
able students whom I have had during my 
entire work since the opening of the Univer- 
sity’ (Chicago). They refer to “her unusual 
ability, her thorough training, her brilliant 
work’”’; they say: 


“No reservations are needed; I have found 
her attainments, ability, and critical power 
distinctly exceptional and worthy of note; 
and she shows logical accuracy of the high- 
est order.” ‘‘As a matter of native endow- 
ment she possesses one of the most remark- 
able minds I have ever known’’; ‘‘of extra- 
ordinary strength of mind, and has before 
her a brilliant career.’”’ ‘‘She has received 
the highest honors which the University 
could confer upon a student’’; ‘‘this capaci- 
ty is in no measure limited to her special 
subject—in no one of the branches required 
for her first degree did she fail to win high 
honors.’ ‘‘She possesses distinct originality, 
and gives promise of admirable results in 
research’; ‘‘the Association would be doing 
a genuine service in the promotion of in- 
vestigation by giving her a fellowship.’’ And 
to end with, this: “It is only justice to her 








to say that she is decidedly the ablest stu- 
dent 


in this subject who has had connec- 
tion with this university.” 
Lest it should be supposed that all this 


learning and ardor of research makes wo- 
men disagreeable and pedantic, it is worth 
while to add one more quotation: “I venture 
to mention that few women are so likely to 
enjoy a successful academic career as Miss 
—~, provided personal charm and beauty of 
character are of moment.” 
The has it in 
offer only one fellowship. It 


Association its power to 


solicits con- 
tributions, in order that scientific investiga- 
tion may be promoted 


by putting women 


who have shown the most remarkable abili- 
ty for original research into a position where 
their powers may be effective 

C. LADD FRANKLIN 


1507 Park AVENUE, BALTIMORE, 
March 10, 1900 


STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES IN BERLIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I cannot resist saying a few words 
in answer to the remarks in this week’s 
Nation about the reading propensities of the 
students of the University of Berlin. Every 
student is a member of the University Li- 
brary, from which he draws books of refer- 
ence, and all that is needed for 
scholarly work. Both this and the other 
great library—the Royal Library, to which 
students have free access also—are always 
thronged with students standing in long lines 
as they wait to receive their books. The Akade- 
mische Lesehalle, which is a private and pri- 
vileged institution of the students them- 
selves, is meant mainly to supply the maga- 
zines and fiction which the regular libraries 
consider beneath their dignity. Perhaps 
this may explain why only 335 out of 5,000 
students subscribe, and why so few classics 
are taken out. Moreover, very few homes, 
even of the lower middle class, are without 
their Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and Shakspere; 
and, apart from that, their plays are acted 
regularly. I myself have found among the 
students an enthusiasm and appreciation— 
an a@bsorption—of the classics, that contrast 
strangely with the cold and superior spirit 
or impersonal criticism which has become 
so prevalent in our own schools and colleges. 
How and why Hermann Kantorowicz comes 
to give such a queer impression of this mat- 
ter, I cannot understand; but all I have said 
is my own personal observation. 

A FORMER STUDENT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF BERLIN. 

March 11, 1900 
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Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue during 
the present season only the large-paper 
edition of Edmund C. Stedman’s ‘American 
Anthology,’ which has been delayed by the 
compiler’s illness; the edition uniform with 
his ‘Victorian Anthology’ being deferred 
till the autumn. They will shortly publish 
also ‘Notes on the Bacon-Shakspere Ques- 
tion,’ by the Hon. Charles Allen, particu- 
larly from the point of view of legal attain- 
‘The Hétel de Rambouillet and the 
Précieuses,’ by Leon H. Vincent; and ‘A 
Danvis Pioneer,’ by Rowland E. Robinson. 

D. Appleton & Co.’s March announce- 
ments include the fifth volume of Prof. 





ment; 


| McMaster’s ‘History of the People of the 





United States,’ reaching to the verge of the 
great anti-slavery conflict in Jackson's ad- 
ministration; “The Principles of Taxation,’ 
by the late David A. Wells; ‘Bird Studies 
with a by Frank M. Chapman; 
‘Stories of the Great Astronomers,’ by Ed. 
ward 8S. Helden; ‘The Storied West Indies,’ 
by F. A. Ober; ‘A History of Russian Lite- 
rature,’ from the French of K. Waliszewski 
and ‘The Chronicles of Sir John 
for children by 


Camera,’ 


Froissart,’ 
an abridgment Adam Sin 
gieton. 

Dodd, Mead & Co ‘From Cape 
Town to Ladysmith,’ by the late G. W. Stee- 
‘Paris,’ ‘A His- 
An 


verse 


promise 
vens; by Esther Singleton; 
tory of Scotland,’ in three volumes, by 
drew Lang; ‘Grey Stone and Porphyry,’ 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck; ‘English 
Embroidered Book Bindings,’ by Cyril Da- 
venport; and ‘Down North,’ travel in Nova 
Scotia, by Margaret W. Morley. 

‘Flame, Electricity, and the Camera,’ by 
George Iles, a record of man’s progress, is 


by 


in the press of Doubleday, Page & Co 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will add to their ‘““Mas- 
ter Musician Series’’ ‘Bach,’ by C. F. Abdy 
Williams. 

‘Israel's Messianic Hope,’ by Prof. George 


S. Goodspeed, and ‘The Reign of Law,’ by 
James Lane Allen, are further announce 
ments by Macmillan Co. 

Meyer Bros. & Co. will publish as the 
third volume of their “Philobiblon Series”’ 
‘Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,’ by F 
Somner Merryweather. 

John Lane will issue “Flowers of Par- 
nassus,”’ illustrated booklets edited by F 


B. Money-Coutts; and, as agent of the Vale 


Press, its new edition of Shakspere’s Plays, 


limited to 310 sets, of which 100 are for 
America. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will short 


ly publish ‘McLoughlin and Old Oregon,’ an 
Listorical chapter, by Eva Emery Dye 

To the regret, of the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Doxey removes his “Sign 
of the Lark” San Francisco to 
York the of the month. 
His latest venture in publishing is an illus- 
trated edition of Omar Khayy4m's Quatrains, 
for which Miss Florence Lundborg of Cali- 
furnishes that must stand 
They have been 


we must suppose, 


from New 


in course present 


fornia designs 
comparison with Vedder's 
in line. 

The Department of History, University of 
Pennsylvania, will change its Translations 
and Reprints from original sources (pri- 
marily intended for class use) to a series of 
the translation of 
some complete historical source or of selec- 
tions from a single author, and edited with 
notes. The first volume will be ‘Selections 
from the Writings of Zwingli,’ by Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D. Herman V. Ames, 
Ph.D., will edit “State Documents on Fede- 


executed 


volumes containing each 


ral Relations: The States and the United 
States,”’ ¢«. g., ‘Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution prior to the War of 1812’; ‘The Re- 
served Rights of the States, 1812-1832’; 
‘Nullification’; ‘Slavery and the Conatitu- 
tion.’ 

For the Dante Society, Ginn & Co. an- 
nounce, for May, Pio Rajna’s Critical Tex 
of the De Vulgari Eloquentia, by Paget 


Toynbee; a compilation of additions to the 
Harvard Dante collection Ww. 
Koch and W. C. and Dante's refer- 
ences to AZsop, by Kenneth McKenzie. 

A second editiqn of Prof. Karl Pearson's 
‘Grammar of Science’ makes 
a much bulkier volume than the first; but 


by Theodore 
Lane; 


(Macmillan) 
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the additions to it are inconsiderable. Prof. 
Pearson has contributed to the theory of 
evolution much that is of great value, in 
addition to highly important work in ma- 
thematical physics. But, notwithstanding 
that, the new edition of the present work, 
like the first, contains a good deal that is 
simply untenable. The author seeks to al- 
ly idealism and scientific philosophy—an 
attempt which is,in itself, altogether praise- 
worthy. But the work is not sound either 
on the one side or on the other. 

Heinrich Hertz, who revolutionized cur- 
rent conceptions of electrical action by 
developing the theory of Maxwell, and who 
was incontestably one of the most extra- 
ordinary intellects that have illumined 
nineteenth-century science, lett behind him, 
at his early death, an unfinished work, of 
which a translation now appears under the 
title of ‘The Principles of Mechanics Pre- 
sented in a New Form’ (Macmillan). The 
manuscript had been laboriously edited, at 
the desire of the lamented author, by Prof. 
P. Lenard, and the present translation, by 
D. E. Jones and J. T. Walley, has received 
the care of Prof. Lenard. The book is an 
attempt to elaborate with a strict logic a 
conception of dynamics which excludes ac- 
tion at a distance, substituting for it 
concealed connections. Accordingly, we find 
energy defined as kinetic energy. At this 
rate our famous doctrine of energy is dis- 
sipated into thin air by being reduced to 
a mathematical truism. It is curious that 
the work is preceded by an introduction 
from the pen of Helmholtz, than whom, for 
all his ineluctable admiration of Hertz, no- 
body could naturally be less disposed to 
accept the doctrines of the present essay. 
Nothing in the notable volume better de- 
serves to be pondered than this same intro- 
duction as a lesson in scientific calm and 
openness to every idea. A logician train- 
ed in modern conceptions will not have to 
read far in Hertz’s Spinoza-like presenta- 
tion to see that it abounds in logical cru- 
dities. But these are not inseparable from 
the doctrine; and perhaps continued health 
and vigor would have eliminated them be- 
fore publication. It is certainly a book to 
be reckoned with and an historic monument. 
There is no complicated mathematics to 
be dreaded in it. 


A contribution to the much-discussed 
question of the future of the small college 
comes to us in the shape of an address 
by the Rey. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kan- 
sas City, delivered at the Boston meeting 
of the International Congregational Coun- 
cil, last December, and now printed in 
pamphlet form. The address strikes us as 
special pleading rather than sufficient argu- 
ment, but it will doubtless help to confirm 
the faith of some. While giving large 
praise to the university and its work, Dr. 
Hopkins emphatically believes that it is in 
the college, and not in the university, that 
the best all-round education for the ave- 
rage man or woman Is still to be had. That 
s0 many men conspicuous in public affairs 
are graduates of small colleges seems to 
him to augur well for the future of those 
institutions. The question is, of course, 


two-sided. There are colleges and colleges. 
What Dr. Hopkins, and many others who 
take pronouncedly his view of the matter, 
fail to put with sufficient clearness, is the 
fact that we have in the, United States an 
array of insignificant institutions (most of 
them, it must be admitted, established in 





the interest of denominational aggrandize- 
ment), which fulfil no indispensable func- 
tion, and which ought never to have existed 
at all. It is these superfluous enterprises, 
with the form but not the substance oi 
sound learning, which most discredit our 
higher education, and bring the name of 
college into contempt. We quite agree with 
Dr. Hopkins that twenty million dollars be- 
stowed in a lump upon some great univer- 
sity might, very likely, accomplish less for 
the educational welfare of the community 
than the same sum allotted to twenty small 
colleges; but we should wish to pick the 
colleges with care. 

The twenty-seventh instalment of the 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter ‘Dictionnaire Général 
de la Langue Frangaise’ (Paris: Ch. Dela- 
grave) passes from S to T. The tract in 
question is rather remarkable for the non- 
appearance of new words in the quarter- 
century since Littré. In fact, we have notic- 
ed only téléphone (non-existent in 1875, al- 
though Littré has, in an older sense, télé- 
phonie and téléphonique). The Academy in 
1878 set its seal of approbation on a num- 
ber of words and senses, mostly English, to 
be found in Littré, such as spirite and spi- 
ritisme, steeple-chaise, stéréoscope, stériliser 
(which fell into disuse in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and was revived 
in the nineteenth), stock, and thalweg. Sous- 
main, syndicat (financial), taille-plume, tan- 
dem, téléphone are still unauthorized neolo- 
gisms. 

The first of eight large octavo volumes of 
a new ‘Weltgeschichte’ (Leipzig and Vien- 
na: Bibliographisches Institut) has reached 
us through the publishers’ agents in this 
city, Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner. The 
work is edited by Dr. Hans F. Helmolt of 
the Institut, with the collaboration of thir- 
ty specialists of good repute. The reasons 
which induced the editor to plan the work, 
contrary to all precedent, on an ethno- 
geographical rather than a chronological 
basis, and, beginning with America (accord- 
ing to Ratzel the ‘orient of the inhabited 
earth’), to proceed westward, reaching west- 
ern Europe and the Atlantic Ocean last, 
are sufficiently explained in the preface 
and the introductory chapter. Two chap- 
ters, both very interesting, the one by Prof. 
J. Kohler (Berlin), the other by Prof. 
Friedrich Ratzel (Leipzig), deal with the 
general conditions of the life and develop- 
ment of man on the earth. Prof. J. Ranke 
(Munich) discusses the prehistoric times in 
about sixty pages. Then follows the his- 
tory of North and South America from the 
earliest times to the present (368 pp.); and 
a brief chapter (30 pp.) on the historical 
significance of the Pacific Ocean, succeeded 
by a good index, completes the volume. 
Prof. Konrad Haebler's contribution to the 
volume (America) combines as well as 
could be expected the spirit of scien- 
tific research with the encyclopmdic charac- 
ter conditioned by the general plan of the 
work; and his history of the United States, 
for example, may well afford pleasure with 
reliable information to the German read- 
ers of the ‘Weltgeschichte.’ Prof. Ratzel’s 
statement (p. 69), however, that after the 
abolition of slavery ‘‘white masters emi- 
grated and black ex-slaves immigrated, and 
the Black Belt of negro majorities from 
South Carolina to Texas was darkened” 
is to be challenged. The spelling ‘“‘carpet- 
beggartum” (p. 668) no doubt results from 
an unintentional overdose of humor. The 





strange form kédnnte for the preterite sub- 
junctive of kennen, occurs at least three 
times in the volume. 

The revival of historical study in the 
South has been one of the most gratifying 
symptoms of recent years. The South Caro- 
lina Historical Society, founded in 1855, has 
felt the impulse, has trebled its member- 
ship, engaged a secretary, treasurer, and li- 
brarian in one (A. S. Salley, jr.), and founded 
the quarterly South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (Charleston). Number 
one contains a list of members in which the 
names Barnwell, Bull, Calhoun, Gadsden, 
Gaillard, Grimké, Lowndes, McCrady, Mem- 
minger, Pinckney, Ravenel, Rhett, and Till- 
man occur, and a list of the Society’s pub- 
lications hitherto. There is a very interest- 
ing inedited letter from Jefferson to Judge 
William Johnson, June 12, 1823, noticeable 
for its recollections concerning the author- 
ship of Washington’s Farewell Address and 
its censure of Marshall; inedited papers 
touching Col. John Laurens’s mission to Eu- 
rope in 1781; papers of the first South Caro- 
lina Council of Safety; and a genealogy of 
the Bull Family. This is a vigorous begin- 
ning. 

The Boletin de la Sociedad Geogrdfica de 
Lima, Peru (trimestre primero, 1899), con- 
tains a list of all the published works of 
Raimondi, embracing 87 items, exclusive of 
14 maps, covering a period of extraordinary 
activity extending from 1853 to 1890. The 
announcement is also made that Sr. José 
Balta is preparing a critical study of the 
life and works of Raimondi, which promises 
to be of more importance than the brief ap- 
preciation, ‘‘La Obra de Raimondi,’”’ by 
Emiliano Llona. Although somewhat ne- 
glected in the latter part of his life, for 
which the savant himself was largely to 
blame, he has his reward now in an adora- 
tion by the Peruvians which amounts almost 
to acult. Other articles of more than pass- 
ing interest are the conclusion of J. T. Po- 
lo’s synopsis of all recorded earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions in Peru, and a brief 
but comprehensive account of the Depart- 
ment of Libertad, by Carlos B. Cisneros and 
Ré6mulo EB. Garcia, which is evidently an 
advance chapter of the next volume of their 
Commercial Geography of South America. 

That sociological considerations, quite as 
much as educational, are involved in the 
modifications everywhere of secondary and 
higher education appears again from the 
debates in the Swedish Chambers on which 
Dr. Klinghardt reports in the Zeitschrift 
fiir ausldindisches Unterrichtswesen (v., 2). 
As a result of these discussions the gym- 
nasial course in Sweden is to undergo a 
radical change, the Latin being entirely 
relegated to the four upper classes. The 
Swedish gymnasium will then consist of 
a common substructure of five years, and a 
twofold superstructure of four years, one 
with and one without Latin—not unlike our 
own high school. Besides, there will be a 
sort of rounding-up one-year course for 
pupils who have gone through the first five 
years and do not intend to enter the higher 
courses—an innovation which would greatly 
benefit the many thousands who pass from 
our own grammar schools directly into life. 

The National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington) for March contains a sketch of the 
Transvaal, in which the author, Mr. F. F. 
Hilder, dwells particularly on the native 
races, holding that the future of South 
Africa depends largely, not on the supre- 
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macy of any one European nation, but upon 
the manner in which the natives are treated 
by the whites. Surgeon-General Sternberg 
gives an historical review of the bubonic 
plague with many facts and statistics. He 
closes with an extract from a graphic ac- 
count by Dr. L. F. Barker of Johns Hop- 
kins University of a visit last year to Poona, 
India, where the deaths were 150 a day. 
“Such a rate of mortality in New York 
would mean about 10,000 deaths per day, 
70,000 per week.” Other articles are on the 
ice-cliffs on White River, Yukon Territory, 
and a hunting trip for walrus and rein- 
deer in Northern Greenland. 

An interesting account of the present con- 
dition of labor in Hawaii is given in the 
Consular Reports for February, showing the 
manner in which laborers are engaged, 
lodged, cared for, and paid. The Japanese, 
who are a little more than two-thirds of the 
whole number (36,000, it is said), can live 
on from $4 to $6 a month, or about half 
what it costs a Chinaman. There is also a 
description of the methods of cultivating 
cacao in Samoa, by an American planter, 
with an estimate of the possible profits in 
it. A report on the French wine crop refers 
to the immunity of the imported California 
vines from the phylloxera—‘‘the small 
catrice that it leaves being filled with sap 
and closed as soon as made’’—and adds, 
“No vine can be looked upon as worth cul- 
tivation until it is grafted with the Ameri- 
can vine.”’ On the other hand, the Consul at 
Tientsin reports that attempts to introduce 
American cotton into northern China, which 
produces a large quantity of native cotton, 
have proved a failure. The plant “grows to 
a luxuriant height, but it has no bolls.” 
There is also a brief reference to the ten 
free household schools in Liége, nine being 
evening schools, in which girls from 12 to 
13 years of age are taught ‘‘cooking. wash- 
ing, mending, hygiene, household economy, 
and, in fact, everything relating to house- 
keeping. Of late, the care of little children 
has beon added.”’ 


ci- 


Corals, as is well known, form a large 
proportion of the fossils found in the pala- 


ozoic rocks of Canada. The  classifi- 
cation and nomenclature of these co- 
rals, however, have been in a_ state 
of some confusion, and, with a _ view 
to remedying this, Mr. Lawrence M. 
Lambe has undertaken a revision of the 
genera and species. His report on the 


Madreporaria perforata and the Alcyonaria, 
with five plates, forms the first part of the 
fourth volume of “‘Contributions to Canadi- 
an Palzontology’”’ published by the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada. He gives as coui- 
plete a description as possible of structural 


characteristics, and attempts to show that’ 


some forms, hitherto considered of little 
value as regards the determination of the 
age of the deposits in which they occur, 
really indicate ‘definite horizons through 
the possession of distinctive structural pe- 
culiarities.”” The advances made in pala- 
ontology during recent years, and the new 
light thrown on some doubtful points, have 
necessitated the transfer of certain species 
to different genera, and have strengthened 
others in the positions already assigned 
them. A second part, illustrated ty 
teen plates, is in preparation, and is in- 
tended to conclude the revision of this class 
so far as available material perm:‘s. 

A year ago, some evening lectures on 


chir- 





Browning’s poetry delivered at University carrying 


College, London, by Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
excited a movement to provide for the regu- 
lar delivery of such a course, as well as to 
testify to public appreciation of the distin- 
guished lecturer. It is proposed to raise 
$50,000 for the perpetual endowment of a 
Stopford Brooke Lectureship or Professor- 
ship of Literature or Poetry, he being the 
first incumbent during his pleasure. An 
English general committee has been formed, 
and an American auxiliary is in contempla- 
tion. Sir W. Besant, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Garnett, Mr. 
Gosse, Mr. Henry James, Mr. George Mere- 
dith, Mr. Leslie Stephen are among the 
members of the former. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, J. Foster 
Howe, Holwood, Grove Park, Lee, 
S. B. 

The University of Edinburgh, 
not hitherto conferred an honorary degre 
on a woman, will, it 
the degree of LL.D. 
Miss 

not 


London, 
which has 
announced, confer 
Eleanor A 


long 
entomologist 


is 
on Orme- 


Ormerod has been well 
only 
learning, but 
the source of 
tical measures for the extermination of in- 
sect pests. 

The late Daniel G. Brinton, the American- 
ist, is the latest addition to Mr. F. Gute- 
kunst’s (Philadelphia) gallery of imperial 


panel photographs. 


rod. 
known, 
great 
been 


as an of 


also as one who has 


most important prac- 


—The Atlantic for March opens with Mr. 
Olney’s much-beralded article the 
“Growth of Our Foreign Policy.” He 
begins, as all writers of his class do, with 
the statement that until within 
the characteristics of the foreign policy of the 
United States was 
brought an 
Philippines, which 
but is now past talking about, because “ 
thing “We 
American Empire simply—we are become an 
Asiatic Empire also,’’ and, so far from be- 


on 


two years 


“isolation”; isolation was 


to end by our annexing the 


was a great mistake, 
the 
is done.’’ are no longer an 


ing isolated, are elbowed by armed neigh- 
bors on every side. What do 
from all this? Evidently that we need help 
“Except for Great Britain’s countenance,” 
we should hardly have got the Philippines; 
except for her 
hold upon them would be likely to prove 
precarious, perhaps altogether 
It follows that find 
actually caught in an entangling alliance” 
with Great Britain. the English 
alliance, moreover, we must have plenty of 
guns and ships and a large standing army. 
Through this, however, we shall get an en- 


we deduce 


continued support, ‘‘our 
unstable.” 
“we now 


Besides 


ourselves | 








ZOOS 
~~ 4 -) 
the mails Mr. George McLe« 
Harper has a readable article on “The 
Place of French Literature,’ in which he 


points out that the uniformity of the French 


language, in style and orthography, and the 
simplicity and neatnesa of its mechanism 
make it the most useful of all to foreign 
students Of all great lite und i 
is one of the greatest—French is most 
open and hospitable It is only the de 
generate writers of our own tin ho 
bave gathered slang and _ thieve jargon 
from the gutters of Paris nd the half 
crazed decadent poets who. in their fz 
ble scramble for notoriety. have invent l 
meaningless phrases'’—‘‘it only tl gh 
the deliberate efforts of tl e men that the 
French language has suffered any rad il 
change in the last three hundred vear 
Scribner's publishes the second instal- 
ment of H. J. Whigham’s narrative of the 
Boer war, which improves in interest as it 
|; oes on. “The Fighting with Methuen’s Di- 
vision’’ (Belmont, Gras Pan, and Modder 
River) is here described; and the reader 


gets a very good idea of these engagements 
and of the nature of the campaign 


ral. 


in gene- 


The newspapers, notwithstanding their 


enormous enterprise, give us a very con- 


fused notion of the war, and we shall need 


to revise our impressions as time goes on 


Nevertheless, this article confirms the ge- 
neral idea that Lord Methuen’s advance 
was conducted with a wonderful disregard 


of all the conditions by which he was faced 
At Modder had 

trenched position extending for about 
the steep banks 
“having, therefore, 
rial 


River the joers an in 
three 
of the river, 
not only plenty of 
but a background of 
which made them absolutely invisibl 


»? _ 
le to our 


miles along 
shelter, 


advancing troops.” In front of them was a 


| fleld of fire extending for two miles to 
the horizon of their vision, with no cover 
To the Boer in his trench, therefore, the 
advancing British soldier was an « xposed 


target on the 


thousand 


sky-line until he got w 


in a yards, 


and after that the 


ground was as flat as a cricket field. For 


the advance over thi dead nlair . 
‘ : aay } aici iv? 
preparation was made 
the British infantry were ell tl 
range of the enemy’s rifle fire before tl! 


strength of his force was grasped.’ 7 


tack was begun in broad daylight, and | 


ed all day. In the night, the Boers t 
j} away their guns and evacuated tl 
tion. They “left a position which seemed 


| impregnable, and the 


march to Modder River 


was over.”’ George F. Pentecost, jr., ! a 
paper on “The Renaissance of Lands 
Architecture,’’ accompanied by a plan based 


larged trade, because the simple Orientals | 


trade by preference with those who make 
a great display of warlike resources. The 


only really strong thing in the article is | 


the author’s résumé of the reasons why 
the Philippine adventure is sure to be dis- 
advantageous and dangerous; and if this 
paper represents the highest of 
Massachusetts imperialistic thought, we 
should strongly recommend the “antis’’ to 
republish it as a tract, double-leading the 
passages which the real nature of 
the scrape into which we have got. A 
political paper of considerable value 
that on “British Shipping Subsidies,” by 
J. W. Root, in which the autbor shows, 
by means of statistics, how absurd is the 
pretence that these subventions are any- 
thing more than reasonable payments for 


level 


show 


is | 


on Bacon's essay. The author is a lover 

| the Formal or Geometrical style ‘J 

| sists that new interest is awakening 

| He admits, however, that the que 

| treating a site is not, Which is the superior 
style? but, Which treatment does the 
ground itself call for? To « et ¢ 
to adopt or simulate the m oda of : 
ture, the scale must be large 

The leadi: pape n tl t's 

March is an article by Ernest Seton-Thomy 

| son, illustrated by hi: f, « th vat | 
Zoo at Washingtor n which I make t 

strong argument in favor of the preserva 
tion of all breeds of animal! Many boa i 
human inventions, he think ive been of 
less use to mantl 1 thar me anit if 
preserved, might have been. Grateful as we 
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ever must be for gunpowder, Mr. Seton- 
Thompson is doubtful whether we owe it as 
much as we have lost in the extinction of 
the buffalo. We, to-day, ‘“‘who deliberately 
exterminate any large and useful, possibly 
domesticable, wild animal may be doing 
more harm to the country than if we had 
robbed it of its navy.’’ It is to be remem- 
bered that the total destruction of an or- 
ganized being is irreparable, and that ‘“‘each 
animal is in itself an inexhaustible vol- 
ume of facts that man must have, to solve 
the great problem of knowing himself.’ 
It must be said for man that he is quite 
as ready to exterminate varieties of his own 
species as he is to destroy the brute crea- 
tion. In another article, on ‘‘The Giant In- 
dians of Tierra del Fuego,’’ Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook of the Belgian antarctic expedition 
gives some account, illustrated with pictures 
made from his own photographs, of what is 
going on in that little-known part of the 
world. From this it seems that the Yah- 
gans are already nearly extinct, and that 
the Onas, who have taken their place, are in 
a fair way to perish, being helped on the 
road to extermination by the white sheep- 
farmer and the missionary. There is no 
“Zoo"’ to preserve them, and before long 
these fine savages will be numbered among 
the races destroyed by civilization. It is 
amusing to see how the entente with Eng- 
land affects magazine literature. One of the 
old periodical English stand-bys was the ar- 
ticle on the “Designs of Russia,’’ showing 
how the progress 6f that Empire threatened 
the future of the world, and consequently 
must be checkmated. Formerly these vati- 
cinations of disaster attracted but little 
attention in this country, and it was rather 
difficult for an American to understand why 
there was not. as much room in the world 
for Russia as for some of her rivals. But 
since the Spanish-American war has opened 
our eyes to what the world really is, this 
Russophobe article now makes its appear- 
ance in our magazines. Under the title, 
“The Warfare of Railways in Asia,”’ it may 
be found in the current Century. The au- 
thor, on this occasion, is Alexander Hume 
Ford, and he shows conclusively that Russia 
is at her old tricks. She is “advancing’’ and 
“is almost ready once more to close her ever 


forward hand,” and ‘‘again reach out for 
more’; but now, God be praised, ‘‘the Great 
Bear finds her way contested’”’ by every 
other great Power in the world. The ques- 


tion is now, Who will get their railways built 
first? By ‘‘completing their routes,”’ Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United 
States may ‘‘checkmate Rusgsia’’; but if we 
remain apathetic, and leave our routes un- 


, completed, “the Great Bear will have all 


Asia in the merciless grasp of his steel-shod 
claws, and no man can foretell the out- 
come.’ It hangs in the balance. 


““Moose-Hunting with the Tro-chu-tin” 
is the title of adescriptive paper in Har- 
per's, by Tappan Adney, with illustrations by 
the author. The Tro-chu-tin are the Klon- 
dike Indians, and the paper is a lifelike ac- 
count of a primitive winter hunt by a village 
community. The more one hears of Alaska, 
the more clearly one perceives that its gov- 
ernment by the United States is a sort of 
constitutional fiction, at least so far as the 
Indians are concerned. They either shift for 
themselves, or else they apply for alms to 
the Alaska Commercial Company—and are 
told that the Company can do nothing for 
them. There seem to be no game-laws of 








any kind, the Indians killing the cow-moose 
when they are heavy with young. Yet in 
Bering Sea we were maintaining the other 
day, at enormous expense, the proposition 
that sealing of this sort was contra bonos 
morcs. Among the heavier articles, Capt. 
Mahan begins a discussion of “The Problem 
of Asia.’’ So far as we are concerned, any 
one can hold what opinion he pleases about 
the future of Asia, but we must protest 
against Capt. Mahan’s attempted reinforce- 
ment of his positions by false or misleading 
doctrines of public law, manufactured by 
himself for the occasion. For instance, in 
this article he undertakes to draw a line 
between matters which can be arbitrated and 
those which cannot, and lays it down that 
“when a difference between two States can 
be brought to the test of ascertained and 
defined right, this carries with it a strong 
presumption in favor of submission’’; but 
“when a matter touches only advantage, not 
qualified by law or by prescription, and the 
question is one of expediency, it is justly 
and profitably considered in the light of self- 
preservation.”’ (The italics are not his.) 
If this were true, then if England set 
up a claim to sovereignty in the Unit- 
ed States, this being a matter of clearly 
ascertained and defined right, we ought to 
submit it to arbitration; while over a matter 
like the neutralization of the Isthmus Canal 
we ought to go to war and fight to the death. 
Hitherto publicists have maintained, and the 
course of history has been supposed to de- 
monstrate, the exact opposite of Capt. Ma- 
han’s proposition—that matters of right, 
such as sovereignty, independence, and free- 
dom, are worth fighting for, but that mat- 
ters of expediency may be better compro- 
mised or arbitrated. Capt. Mahan must 
surely be aware that one of the arguments 
by which the arbitration treaty between this 
country and England was defeated was that 
we were threatened by it with having to 
submit fundamental questions of sovereignty 
and territory, and the attempt was made to 
exclude these by means of an amendment; 
both sides admitted that questions of mere 
expediency were fit subjects for arbitration. 
But we must be patient and humble with the 
reactionary writers who are expounding for 
us the new Jingo learning. From the na- 
ture of the case, they are, if possible, to 
persuade themselves that black is white. 


—Eighteen large “colortype’’ plates, very 
well reproduced from water-colors by E. 
W. Deming, twice as many black-and-white 
drawings by the same artists, and accompa- 
nying nursery-keyed ‘‘stories’’ by Therese 
O. Deming, fulfil a showy and not unattrac- 
tive album of ‘Indian Child-Life’ (Stokes). 
The book is sympathetic in its attitude of 
intreducing the baby original-American to 
the friendly consideration of the youthful 
new-American, and for its human tolerance 
is best worth while. The color schemes 
are nearly all decidedly good; the composi- 
tions generally pleasing. On the other hand, 
there is a surprising amount of very bad 
drawing and even more of impossible cha- 
racterization. Such wooden anatomies as 
here persistently recur (for egregious exam- 
ples, the elder Indian’s neck, or the child’s 
head and torso, in colorplates % and 2, respec- 
tively), of course, largely carry their own re- 
futation. Even the young will outgrow any 
faith that Indians are so inhumanly framed. 
But such an irremediable jumble of tribal 
face-types and “properties” is more mislead- 
ing; and it would be difficult to recall a 





more serious offender in this regard. Not 
only is there no suggestion of Burbank’s 
splendid type-portraiture or Lungren’s al- 
most prophetic interpretation of the arid at- 
mospheres and landscapes, but no hint of the 
scrupulous regard to ethnographic truth 
which distinguishes these masters of the 
Southwest. It is all the more surprising that 
this carelessness of fact should inhabit with 
so sensitive a feeling for color. There never 
was a pueblo which resembled that pictured 
for “the Burro Race,’’ nor any such cliff- 
dwelling as is here shown forth. No Pue- 
ble woman ever wore such dress as all Mr. 
Deming’s Pueblo women wear—nor is ever 
likely to; for, when she shall depart from 
the rigid convention of centuries, it will 
be to something very unlike his fashion- 
plate. She never even wore a_e dress 
of the color he _ finds most’ con- 
sonant with his scheme; and she cannot 
until she ceases to be a Pueblo Indian. 
Scores of these hopeless incompatibilities— 
facial, geographic, habilimentary, architec- 
tural—make it most charitable to presume 
that the artist has relied mostly upon pho- 
tographs which left much to the imagina- 
tion. 


—The International Society of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Gravers, in two years’ time, 
has made a reputation for itself by giving 
by far the finest exhibitions of contemporary 
art held in London. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that its catalogue should also be the 
best as yet produced in England. Last year’s, 
in its édition de luwe (London: William H. 
Ward & Co.), has just reached us, at a mo- 
ment when it seems doubtful if the first and 
second shows will be followed by a third; 
at all events, none is announced for this 
coming spring. But to the work already 
accomplished by the Society the catalogue 
is a fitting monument. It proves that there 
are good engravers and printers in England, 
when they are wanted, just as the exhibi- 
tions proved that there are good artists, 
though they receive little, if any, official 
encouragement. Last year not a member 
of the Academy was on the Council, only 
one or two Academicians were among the 
contributors. But the Society, with Mr. 
Whistler as its President, already holds a 
position among artists that the Academy 
lost nearly a century ago and has never 
made the effort to regain. The first great 
merit of the Catalogue, therefore, is that 
it contains reproductions of pictures and 
drawings, prints and sculpture worth repro- 
ducing. But, more than this, the reproduc- 
tions are excellent. There are a number of 
photogravures, chief among them Mr. 
Whistler’s ‘‘Little Lady Sophie of Soho” as 
frontispiece; and all are fairly successful in 
suggesting the quality of the originals, 
great as the reduction has necessarily been. 
There are also numerous process blocks, 
clean and clear, and not the mere smudges 
with which the compiler of catalogues is too 
often content. It is the invention and de- 
velopment of half-tone, really, that has all 
put ruined the Salon catalogues. In the old 
days, the artists themselves often made 
amusing line drawings after their own pic- 
tures, but nowadays the camera does the 
work for them, and the engravers and the 
printer apparently do not think the results 
worth much trouble. But Messrs. Ward’s 
blocks are good, and they, and also the 
photogravures and the well-arranged types, 
are admirably printed. Altogether the Cata- 
logue is interesting, in itself and as an his- 
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torical record of a very striking and influ- 
ential artistic venture. There is also an 
illustrated catalogue of the first year’s show 
issued by Mr. Henschel in London, and, in 
the event of the Society’s not making a 
third appearance in public, the two volumes 
together will have an additional attraction 
for the collector. However, it is to be hopea 
that the Society still has a great future 
before it. 


—The Messrs. Putnam have reprinted for 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington the ‘Relation du 
Voyage d@’Espagne’ of Mme. d’Aulnoy (1679), 
done into English shortly after its first 
appearance as a collection of letters. This 
‘ingenious and diverting’ narrative, as it 
is styled in its title-page, is here and there 
retarded by long-winded stories of casually 
encountered travellers, much after the 
fashion of the fiction of those days, as in 
‘Gil Blas,’ for instance; but the rest is suffi- 
ciently lively to warrant Taine’s desire of 
seeing the work rendered generally accessi- 
ble to modern readers. In fact, it might 
well have been advisable not only to re- 
write this somewhat slovenly seventeenth- 
century translation, but to add from its 
companion work, ‘Mémoires de la Cour 
d’Espagne,’ a selection of passages further 
illustrative of manners of the time; for in 
the latter occur several of the episodes 
which give its piquancy to Taine’s familiar 
essay. To cite but one instance, the anec- 
dote of the cobbler who buys two super- 
fluous pounds of dear salmon with the strut 
and swagger of an hidalgo, for the silly va- 
nity of making the stranger stare, is not 
found in the present volume. A biographi- 
cal introduction sketches the historical and 
literary aspect of Spain in Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
day. We must point out, however, that the 
entertaining French woman wrote neither 
‘Contes des Fées,’ nor ‘L’Oiseau Bleue,’ al- 
though the latter elementary mistake is 
countenanced in Dunlop’s ‘History of Fic- 
tion.’ Her husband’s name is commonly 
given as La Mothe, not La Motte; and the 
lady herself, here reduced to the rank of a 
baroness, is presented as a countess in se- 
veral leading authorities. 


HART'S CHASE. 


Salmon Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. (American Statesmen Series.) Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo, pp. 
465. 


It is a pleasure to see the life of Mr. Chase 
in the popular handy-volume series of Ame- 
rican Statesmen. The larger book published 
by Mr. Schuckers five and twenty years ago 
still remains a faithful and well-written 
guide to the study of the career of the 
statesman and judge; but Prof. Hart has had 
access to new materials and large files of 
intimate correspondence, and the lapse of 
time creates a demand for an estimate of 
the man in accordance with the fuller light 
and a more distant perspective. Mr. Hart, 
himself born an Ohioan, inheriting the great 
regard and respect for Mr. Chase which his 
family shared with the anti-slavery men of 
the last generation, is so well fitted by tra- 
dition, by education, and by his favorite 
studies to do justice to the subject of his 
memoir, that we feel at once that the task 
has fallen into the right hands. 

Mr. Chase, like many men of large frame 
and muscle, was slow in maturing intellectu- 
ally. The body, when rapidly growing and 
filling out, uses nature’s forces so lavishly 





that the brain must wait, or at least does 
wait, in many cases, till, the physical man 
being otherwise fully grown, the develop- 
ment of mind goes on with accelerated mo- 
mentum far into middle life. The final result 
was, in his case, a constant 
and power of thought and will, proportioned 
to the body and capable of responding to de- 
mands upon him in a way to produce the 
conviction that he was equal to the greatest 
occasion, and at his best when the juncture 
was most important and critical. This was 
a solid basis for leadership. His contempo- 
raries Ewing and Giddings in his own State 
men of and 
Miller and Davis, his associates on the bench. 
Great latent strength and force marked them 
all, and all were formidable when aroused. 
Mr. Chase formed high in 
early in life, and through his whole career 
was sincerely frank in bringing his private 
and public conduct to the test of true stan- 
dards of right. Zeal for a cause might warp 
his judgment, or an 
consciousness of his capacity to guide great 
affairs might 
make himconnect personal success too close- 
with duty. Taken 
however, his life was an example of no or- 
An 
to crush liberty of the press by mob law in 
Cincinnati 
counsel 
anti-slavery leader; 


were similar mould, so were 


ideals morals, 


ambition based upon a 


at times mislead him and 


ly public whole, 


as a 


dinary devotion to principle. attempt 


1836 made him volunteer 
G. Birney, the eminent 
and the conduct of the 
case worked such deep conviction as to right 
and duty that, from being the legal advo- 
cate of the oppressed, he passed on to a life- 


in 


as 


for James 


long devotion to the cause of negro eman- 
cipation. It seemed to be a renunciation of 


all selfish ambition in his profession or in 


politics, and the step was taken in full 
knowledge of the cost. In the progress of 
public affairs he came to hold party alle 
giance very lightly, but no exigency or 


temptation ever made him waver in devotion 
to the practical purpose of ridding the coun 


try of slavery, and of promoting the en 
lightenment and the citizenship of the 
freedmen. 

Mr. Hart’s sympathy with the cause to 
which Mr. Chase devoted his life never 
makes him an indiscriminating eulogist 


He calmly weighs the motives and reasons 
for Mr. Chase's action in each phase of his 
career, and we feel that approval thus given 
may be accepted as justice and not favor or 
affection. In this spirit we are led through 
the stages of a brilliant public life—a sena- 
torship having 
little sympathy with anti-slavery doctrine; 


conferred by a Legislature 


a splendid fight against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and in support of 
freedom in Kansas and Nebraska; a gov- 


ernorship busy with preparation for terrible 
contingencies; a ministership of finance with 
operations so vast and difficult as to make 
all preceding experience in this country tri- 
vial in the comparison; a chief-justiceship 
busied with reducing to order the laws and 
the administrative acts of a period of con- 
vulsion, and with the reconstruction of con- 
stitutional government 
as belligerents 


in States recognized 
in a great rebellion lasting 
To find steady adherence to prin- 
ciple controlling such a career, to find broad 
and calm statesmanship dominating it, with- 
out panic or passion, to know that faith in 
his country’s destiny never faltered, to see 
bim as judge overruling, with calm and 
strong appeal to fundamental principles, 


conclusions which had made his great glory 


for years. 


gain in weight | 








in popular opinion as a minister of state—if 
not marks of a great 
where shall we find it? 


these are character, 

The final judgment 
approve the of 
every step or find every act free from human 
fallibility of motive; but it in 


the summing up that the ruling purpose was 


of history may not wisdom 


is so clear 


aoble and patriotic, that carping at the 
few debatable incidents is silenced. We are 
sure that we are dealing with a life which 
ought to be and will be the pride of the 
nation, and which is worthy to be assoctated 
with that of Lincoln in permanent reverence 

Passing from the broader view of Mr 
Hart's treatment to minor matters of detail 
we occasionally find ourselves hesitating to 
accept the biographer'’s view The state 
ment (p. 34) that the prohibition of slavery 
by the Ordinance of 1787 did not apply to 
Slaves already in the Northwest Territory 
seems to go too far The language of the 
Ordinance does not warrant it, and the 
me that can fairly be said is that there 
was for a time a tacit tolerance of slavery 
im the is yf Southern visitors or squat- 
ter and some h g of slave-labor along 
the Ohio River 

In rawine a contrast between Mr 
Chase view and the more radical ones of 
Giddings (pp. ¢ 66), Lysander Spooner ts 


said to have worked into logical form,” tn 


1845, Mr. Chase argument But Spooner’s 
book, so famous in that early controversy, 
was entitled The Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery,’ and went the whole length of con- 
tending that, by fixed rules of legal interpre 
tation, slavery had no constitutional exist 
ence, either in the national domain or in the 
several State that it wa within the power 
of Congre to sweep it away by law, and 
it was the duty of the judiciary to deny its 
lawful existen Spooner ‘a8, therefore, 
the radical of radicals, and his position far 
beyond Chase's 

We cannot go witl Mr H t in find K 
Chase involved in a contra tio by 1 
claring that the acts of Congress establisl 
ing slavery in the Distr f Columbia) 


were void, and yet that Congress had power 
to repeal them” (p. 71) Surely unconsti 
tutional laws ought to be removed from the 
tatute-book While they main there they 
ire a continual source of contention, and a 
ground for new revival of agitation in both 


legislature ind cot 
of 


irts But the only posal- 


ble way removing them is by repeal, and 


their unconst the trongest 
of reasons for resorting to it 


The period of hesitation at the beginning 


of Lincoln's Presidency was not to b 


charged to the President his cabin 
fault. The 
must be 


it might 


or et aS a 


more sure one might be that war 


the result of 


the wiser 


ripening of 


secession 


also be to wait for the 


the public sentiment of the Northern peo 
ple, and to let the secessionists assume the 
full responsibility of beginning the clash of 
arms. Such seems to have been Mr. Lin 
coln’s attitude, with whom the practical 
was always a dominating idea Mr. Chase 
however, was more under the dominion of 


systematic theory, and love for self-go 
ernment embarrassed him when came ¢t 
the question of forcibly suppres ng a reve 


lution organized by several States. H! 


ter of April 20, 1861, which Mr. Hart quotes 


(p 209), seems to us to show not a ‘wa 
vering judgment,’” but an adherence to what 
he fairly calls “‘a positive policy,”” viz., re- 


cognizing the Montgomery Government “as 


an accomplished revolution, accomplished 
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through the complicity of the late Admin- 
istration, and letting that Confederacy try 
its experiment.” Greeley, Gen. Scott, and 
others gave expression to the same thought 
in different forms. The more determined 
nationalists were so fully convinced that 
it was only a question of a short time, and 
that flagrant war was both inevitable and 
near, that they thought it was not worth 
while to debate whether this would be a 
war of conquest, or whether we could look 
forward to holding millions of people in a 
federal union they hated. We said, the oc- 
cupation of national forts, arsenals, custom- 
houses, and navy-yards is war, and com- 
plete disintegration of the nation must fol- 
low unless we assert our nationality by 
arms. A quarrel over a demand to give up 
half the Western Territories, over the con- 
trol of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
over the money value of public property in 
the hands of either party, would be no more 
a challenge to arms than the actual ex- 
pulsion of national officers, civil, military, 
and judicial, from their functions in the in- 
surrectionary States. Mr. Lincoln was be- 
lieved to share this opinion, and to be 
watching for the evidence of support in it 
by a public sentiment he could rely on. 

Mr. Chase’s opinion was entirely consist- 
ent with readiness to wage war resolutely 
whenever it should be begun by aggressive 
military action on the part of the insurrec- 
tionists. Events moved so fast that the 
attack upon Fort Sumter, which gave Mr. 
Lincoln the indubitable assurance of popu- 
lar support that he desired, was also the 
termination of the peaceful experiment 
which Mr. Chase favored. They were never 
apart in the practical question, What is to 
be done to-day? and the 12th of April found 
them equally in readiness to prosecute the 
war then made flagrant. This was not by 
change of ‘“‘wavering’’ opinion, but by the 
logical outcome of the theoretic policy of 
each. Each may have thought the other 
was “drifting,’’” but we can now see that 
neither was doing so. 

The mental and personal characteristics of 
Lincoln and Chase were so different that it 
it is not strange that chafing occurred. 
Chase’s standards of deportment and of the 
gravity of thought proper to the conduct of 
great affairs made him impatient with the 
President. He evidently shared the error of 
nearly all the members of Congress in de- 
preclating the abilities and statesmanship of 
Lincoln, by reason of their failure to see be- 
neath the surface. When we add to this 
Mr. Chase's natural growth of confidence in 
his own powers, his increasing ambition to 
lead, and disposition to press his opinions on 
others, we do not wonder that the two great 
men drifted apart. This tendency culminated 
when the most active Unionists in Congress 
became hostile to the candidacy of Mr. Lin- 
coln for a second term, and turned to Chase 
for a successor. From that time they were 
political rivals in fact, whatever efforts 
might be made to smooth their current re- 
lations, Lincoln’s greater suavity and real 
kindliness of character made the situation 
easier for him; but Mr. Chase was too ve- 
hement to maintain his self-control, espe- 
cially when his own State very promptly de- 
clared for the renomination of the Presi- 
dent. His pride and self-esteem met a re- 
buff which could not fail to humiliate and 
irritate. From that time matters ran on 
rapidly toward a separation. All this is 
treated with a firm yet delicate touch by 





Mr. Hart, with fulness enough to make the 
attitude of the men sufficiently clear with- 
out belittling either of them by making too 
much of their differences. Justice is also 
done to Mr. Lincoln’s characteristic magna- 
nimity in the appointment of Mr. Chase to 
be Chief Justice. True loftiness of soul was 
shown in his superiority to all considera- 
tions but those of patriotism, and a sincere 
desire to place at the head of the Supreme 
Court a man who should combine a states- 
man’s breadth of view with solid judicial 
ability. 

The country soon found the benefit of 
this in being saved from the shame of mak- 
ing political differences about policy the 
ground of impeaching and removing a Pre- 
sident. The partisans of impeachment were 
swift to claim to be the party of the Union, 
while they were only the most excited 
faction of it, and they began the denuncia- 
tion of Chase as a renegade from party. To 
be above party in doing his judicial duty 
should have been, on the other hand, a 
new claim to honor. 

When the legal-tender cases came before 
the court, the Chief Justice was forced to 
consider the constitutional validity of a law 
which, as Secretary of the Treasury, he had 
himself supported. The truth seems to be 
that his original opinion as Secretary had 
been adverse to making Treasury notes a 
legal tender. But, in the straits for money 
to carry on the war and in the face of the 
danger of destruction to the public credit, 
he was persuaded that the legal-tender act 
was the most promising measure for relief, 
and it was passed with his approval. The 
exigency of a great war for national ex- 
isternce was the only excuse for it. When 
all the departments of the government had 
proclaimed the end of the war and the 
restoration of peace, this exercise of war 
power continued with little prospect of re- 
peal. Some of the leading politicians of 
the dominant party advocated even the sub- 
stitution of the greenbacks for the funded 
debt of the country. Cases brought by pri- 
vate citizens were pending in the Supreme 
Court in which the decision necessarily in- 
volved the question of the constitutionality 
of the law when passed, its applicability 
to contracts previously made, and its con- 
tinuing validity after peace had been of- 
ficially declared. 

It is safe to say that, as a statesman, the 
Chief Justice believed that Congress should 
have acted by making provision for the 
resumption of specie payments. This would 
have disposed of the most troublesome 
practical questions, and the court would 
have felt justified in -avoiding the con- 
stitutional question by postponing decision 
till resumption should have solved the 
whole difficulty. Not only was no resump- 
tion then provided for, though the court 
delayed decision for a year, but the cur- 
rent seemed running toward the terrible 
dangers of flat money. In these circum- 
stances, studying the subject in the light 
of his experience as finance minister and 
of its historical development, Chief Jus- 
tice Chase was convinced that he had erred 
in thinking the legal-tender law a neces- 
sity during the war. He believed that 
it had, in fact, been of no benefit in up- 
holding the credit of the country, and had 
demonstrably failed in that which had been 
supposed to be its peculiar virtue, viz., 
the prevention’ of the depreciation of the 
Treasury notes as eurrency. The measure 





had proved a mistake in fact. But the 
ground on which it had been defended was 
its necessity as a war measure for the na- 
tional safety—not_its supposed or ima- 
gined, or asserted, necessity, but its real 
necessity. Its constitutional support was 
found, by the judges who upheld the mea- 
sure, in the war powers of the Govern- 
ment given by the fundamental law to do 
those things necessary for carrying on the 
war. 


Mr. Hart seems to go too far in saying that 
the opinion of the Chief Justice in the Hep- 
burn and Griswold case was “practically a 
legal defence for a change of mind which was 
founded really on financial and political con- 
siderations’ (p. 394). The discussions of 
the consultation room had divided the court 
on the question of the necessity of the legal- 
tender act as a war measure. The judges 
were agreed that if it was unnecessary, it 
was unsupported by the war powers granted 
by the Constitution. On the question of the 
necessity, the experience of the Chief Jus- 
tice as Secretary and the study he had given 
to the finances of the country made his opi- 
nion outweigh that of his colleagues. The 
intimation that it was weakened by his 
change of mind was only an argument ad 
hominem, which made it necessary for him 
to give reasons for the change. This he did 
not only with dignity, but with an avoidance 
of personal treatment that is remarkable. 

The practical sense of intelligent laymen 
in close contact with the business commu- 
nity seized on the overturning of contract 
obligations as the fatal vice of the law. An 
editorial in the Nation of December 9, 1869 
(before the decision by the court) may be 
taken as a fair index of such enlightened 
mercantile opinion, which great courts have 
often received as a good basis of mercantile 
law. Of the law itself it said: “It was un- 
doubtedly a measure of injustice and spolia- 
tion, justifiable in the minds of the public 
by the supposed invincible necessities of 
war.” It referred to the principle ‘‘that a 
contract is to be interpreted according to 
the intentions of the parties making it,” 
recognized as fundamental law by every in- 
telligent business man. Under this self-evi- 
dent rule, it was declared to be indisputable, 
first, that contracts to pay money made be- 
fore the passage of the act were contracts 
to pay coin; second, that, after the law 
passed, such contracts were intended to be in 
currency as defined by the law, unless the 
parties specified coin; third, that a system 
based only on the “invincible necessities of 
war’ ought to terminate at the official de- 
claration of peace, and a fortiori when the 
court of last resort should remove the as- 
serted foundation upon the necessities of war. 
A reasonable consensus of the business com- 
munity in such principles of action would 
remove all the practical difficulties, and save 
the assertion of the repellent doctrine that 
wanton destruction of the obligation of con- 
tracts is at the discretion of Congress. 

The dange“ous tendency of the doctrines 
held by the majority of the court on the re- 
hearing was shown more plainly in Justice 
Bradley’s concurring opinion than in the of- 
ficial one. He took the extraordinary 
ground that as the prohibition to the States 
to make anything but coin a legal tender 
was accompanied by no express prohibition 
on the Federal Government in the Consti- 
tution, “it must have been expected that 
it would issue them" (p. 407). This was, 
too, in the face of the declaration of the 
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Constitution itself against any such loose 
implication of powers, in the face of the 
fact that the inviolability of contracts was 
destroyed in the same fell swoop, and in the 
face of the strongest repudiation by the 
Constitutional Convention itself of the whole 
odious doctrine of paper legal tender. Ten 
days before this reversing decision, the 
Nation had published (April 21, 1870) a cor- 
respondent’s full quotation from Elliot’s 
Debates, of the warm expression of the 
Convention in this regard, and its decisive 
vote. In sharpest contrast to the words 
and the act of the Convention, Justice 
Bradley declared the making of Treasury 
notes a legal tender a merely “incidental 
power” following “almost as a matter of 
course”’ from the power to issue such notes 
at all (p. 407)! The power to make fiat 
money could hardly be more explicitly de- 
clared. Judicious men grieved over such 
revolutionary doctrine. Respect for the 
Chief Justice’s sounder reasoning does not 
diminish with time and reflection. He did 
not swerve from the righteous judgment 


that the right of private property, like that 


of life and liberty, underlies the whole Con- 
stitution. 

Although there was no party issue in- 
volved in this question, it became such 
by the subsequent drift of events, and Judge 
Chase was charged with abandoning the 
cause for which he had fought and labored 
as few others had done. The accusation 
itself tended to estrange him from old as- 
sociates; and when he dallied with the idea 
of accepting a Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency upon his platform of uni- 
versal freedom, suffrage, and amnesty, a 
retroactive hostility to him led many old 
friends to condemn a whole life of conduct 
based on patriotism, on deep study of re- 
publican institutions, and a wise judgment 
as to. governmental guidance of affairs in a 
terrible crisis. He yielded somewhat to 
impatience at tendencies in the impeach- 
ment, in the dominant reconstruction po- 
licy, and in the greenback craze, and hur- 
ried into antagonism when it might have 
been wiser to await the clarifying process 
of political fermentation. He was alive 
to motives of personal ambition when he felt 
sure that he had the capacity and saw the 
way to guide affairs by a better standard, 
and ambition is most apt to be misleading. 
But as the gap widens between our time 
and his, the dominant purpose of his life 
comes into better perspective, the defects 
in his career scem comparatively trivial, 
and we recognize in him a great character 
and a patriot. 


Literary Reminiscences. 
nier. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Abel Ram. London: Adam & Charles 
Black; New York: Macmillan. 1899. 


By Fdouard Gre- 


French Portraits: Being Appreciations of 
the Writers of Young France. By Vance 
Thompson. Boston: Badger & Co. 1900. 


To have lived as a privileged literary sa- 
tellite, revolving in turn around most of the 
great luminaries of French Romanticism, 
constitutes a fair title to attention, even 
though the borrowed light gives out no daz- 
zling glow. In the anecdotic recollections 
of M. Edouard Grenier, the brilliant array 
of creators and critics from Béranger to 
Sainte-Beuve, whose achievement relieves 
the dulness of one reign and conceals the 





corruption of another, finds a faithful vete- 
ran admirer. We are told (p. 110) that “the 
present generation knows nothing about 
heroes and hero-worship”; in which remark 
we trust there lurks neither sarcasm nor 
irony. But many of us are yet capable of 
enjoying “belated confessions,"’ innocent of 
malice or guile, and candid in their simpli- 
city. There is some pleasure also in seeing 
justice done to men misrepresented by un- 
sympathetic critics, or even through their 
own perverseness. Mérimée, for instance, is 
here presented as a charming companion, as 
the most considerate and obliging of friends 
“The Parisian,’”’ says M. Grenier (p. 150), ‘‘is 
a thousand times better than he wishes to 
seem.’” Few men, indeed, are capable of 
such delicacy as Mérimée showed proof of 
on hearing of the public communication of 
his outspoken pamphlet on Stendhal and the 
simultaneous smudging of his last private 
copy. Good service is also done in these 
memoirs by the demolishing of fanciful le- 
gends, as in the case of Heine. Gautier, 
carried away by his romantic imagination, 
gave to the German poet the face of a Greek 
god; and Mr. Stigand, a most partial bio- 
grapher, refused to admit any serious blem- 
ishes in the character or conduct of his hero. 
But M. Grenier, who looked on Heine with 
the eyes of a man of the world and a diplo- 
matist, saw in him ‘‘a good northern bour- 
geois, with a slight German accent.” We 
discover, too, that Heine's boasted bilin- 
gualism was something of a myth, his cele- 
brated articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
having invariably undergone correction from 
more competent hands; for which assist- 
ance, it would seem, adequate recognition 
was not commonly given, as M. Grenier 
found to his cost. 

Of the latter’s accuracy, in so far as his 
own recollections are concerned, there seems 
to be no doubt; but he occasionally goes 
astray in dealing with writers out of his 
more immediate ken. Lammenais, he says, 
“after he had forsaken the sanctuary, wrote 
‘Paroles d’un Croyant’”’ (p. 10). Now, this 
little volume followed immediately upon 
Lammenais’s formal submission to the 
Church, and was intended by him as a de- 
finitive explanation of that act; but, see- 
ing that the bull Singulari nos promptly 
condemned his work in the words, Mole 
quidem exiguum, pravitate tamen ingentem, 
all further connection with Rome became 
impossible for him thenceforth. In the case 
of Lamartine, George Sand, Montalembert, 
Nodier, the author’s intimacy, having been 
closer, supplied the material for faithful, 
though not strikingly vivid, portraits. Ac- 
cording to his own admissions, M. Grenier’s 
lifelong devotion to literature manifested 
itself in early youth in the somewhat singu- 
lar freak of composing letters or dedicatory 
verses to almost every one of these celeb- 
rities, none of which reached their desti- 
nation, for the timidity of the writer in- 
variably held them back at the very mouth 
of the post-box. Fortunately for him, the 
future offered opportunities for regular in- 
troductions. Such acquaintanceships must 
help to console one for the damper of being 
talked of for many years as a ‘candidat 
perpétuel” for the Academy. Want of suc- 
cess, however, leaves no real bitterness in 
these recollections by a genuinely modest 
survivor of the days in which it was still 
thought meet for the lesser man to own his 
lawful lords. Readers unacquainted with the 
original chapters in the Revue Bleue will find 











in the present translation no 
substitute. 

Mr. Vance Thompson, writing of to-day, 
belongs in almost every particular in a very 
different category. He has been preserved, 
he says, for many years “‘from the sin of in- 
utile reading.”” In what respect this absten- 
tion can serve such as his 
profess to be, fs primarily, not exclusively, 
his own concern. 


inadequate 


“appreciations” 
But a timely refreshing of 
one’s memory of trite scraps or quotations 
—nay, the mere consulting of a dictionary 
is not ordinarily deemed a hindrance to ac- 


curate literary work. The veriest ‘‘village- 


schoolmaster” critic, sneeringly girded at tn 
bis preface, might tell him that “gossip with 
Pym and Pistol” is neither simultaneously 


possible, nor profitable; and any schoolboy 
can point out the hackneyed phra 
at, but missed, in the futile 
et id omnes (p. 66). Any oné assumes 
what Mr. Thompson seems to imply in the 
description Eekhoud as “semi- 
paganus,”’ might surely have discovered for 
himself that Persius, in that expression, re- 
ferred possibly to his own rustic surround 
ings, possibly to the Paganalia, or 
taken part in by 
pagus. 


e aimed 
barbarism of 


who 


of Georges 


festivals 
common dwellers in a 


Excusable though these slips may be, 


what warrant have we of the soundness of 
a critic’s knowledge when we find him capa- 
ble of writing pointe du départ (p 
work on French literature? And Walt 
Whitman, for whom boundless admiration is 
here professed, did not glory in a “hbarharous 
yawp”’ (p. 115). This insecurity of touch Iin- 
creases as the themes recede the farther from 
easy grasp. “The ideographic hand is that 
of Mallarmé, but the voice is that of Beau 
Tibbs” (p. 226). altogether 
“inutile’”’ Beau Tibbs is Gold- 
smith’s conception of a shabby second-rate 
buck, while M. Robert de Montesquiou, the 
subject of this sarcasm, is, according 
critic, a “‘gentleman.” The 
variety of 


51) in a 


Reading not 


teaches that 


to his 
‘Tristia’ doubt 


less suggests a impressions to 


readers of Ovid; did any one before now ever 


discover that in this poem the exile “sang 
like a nightingale’’ (p. 51)? 

The essays composing this volume deal 
after their own fashion with the leaders {n 
the now well-known symbolist and deéa 
dent movements, together with the chief 
writers of young Belgium, all more or le 
anti-academic, and not disinclined to carry 
the spirit of opposition into the sphere of 
such practical institutions as governmer 
conventional morality, and society. These 


men, as the critic says in terms 
invention, 


of his own 


from being “improbable,” have 


become “‘accomplices in the bright 
their names are 
Maeterlinck, 
Parnassien), et id 
will have it 


glory of 
Verlaine, Mal 

Mendés 
Mr 


the 


France’; 
larmé, Verhaeren, 
(the last 


Thompeon 


omnes as 
Adopting for 
of cul- 
tivating the new and bizarre, without refer- 


most part their doctripe and practice 


ence to standards except by way of dissent, 
Mr. Thompson, like many other transplanted 


and only half-initiated critics, disposes sum- 
marily of traditions in regard to French 
prose and verse. For him, the old versifi- 
cation is “merely cadenced and T-square 
prose [p. 100)... Just as Poe created modern 


French prose, Whitman recreated modern 
French verse [p. 103]."" It is true that in de- 
claiming the verses of ‘‘Grisélidis’’ Mme 
Bartet, through elisions of the 


mute ¢, demonstrated the possibility of re- 
{ the rhytt 


occasional 


cognizing more fully the value ¢ 
mical accent in French versification of ¢t 
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traditional type; the practice of the Comédie- 
Francaise also shows signs of modification; 
but it is much too soon to speak of recrea- 
tion. More striking still are the facts 
that many of the ‘‘vers-libristes’” are for- 
eigners, and that their most uncompromising 
admirers are likewise of exotic origin. It 
is generally such extraction that leads a 
critic to curl the lip at “Théodore de Ban- 
ville’s treaty of versification’’ (p. 107). For 
every literary language possesses an inhe- 
rent sound-quality, to the composite forma- 
tion of which many elements have contri- 
buted, and which from this very complexity 
rarely reveals its subtler secrets to any but 
natives. They, even in revolt, never fail 
sooner or later to pay their tribute to this 
inflexible law. Not to speak of Richepin’s 
‘Priére de l’Athée,’ we need but glance over 
the following verses of Adolphe Retté, quoted 
by Mr. Thompson: 

‘Je m’arme; soulevé contre les sots moroses 

Qui radotent de régle ou de lois qu’on impose, 

Je sonne la révolte et je brandis l’Idée 

Pour la libre bataille et la libre épopée!"’ 

A revolt so mild as this the conservative 
may contemplate with equanimity. He may 
receive in like spirit the cryptic utterances 
of Mallarmé, as interpreted by the author 
of ‘French Portraits.’ Mr. Thompson offers 
an elucidation (p. 20) of the sonnet 

‘* Surgi de la croupe et du bond 
D’une verrerie éphémére,’’ etc., 

of which the verses are undeniably sonorous 
and sweet; but the unabashed Philistine, 
after hearing that “Mr. Sharp is quite 
abroad and Mr. Moore halts’’ in their re- 
spective explanations of symbolism, will 
probably reply to Mr. Thompson’s version, 
“Comment! c’est tout?’ If a poet has so lit- 
tle at bottom to disclose, why so needlessly 
obscure on the surface? But Mallarmé, 
with his profoundly artistic sense, doubtless 
had something more elusive to tell, for the 
perfect comprehension of which specific ha- 
bits of thought must be requisite, since no 
two scholia ever coincide. 

It is pleasant to turn from the jaunty 
hastiness that marks such “appreciations,” 
wherein it is casually declared that we are 
weary of serious critics and sick of flu- 
ent impressionism, to the capital marginal 
sketches, the real portraits, from which we 
can obtain some faithful presentment of at 
least the outside of a most interesting group 
of contemporary French authors. 


History of Education. By Levi Seeley. 
American Book Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 343. 
Montaigne: The Education of Children. Se- 
lected, translated, and annotated by L. B. 

Rector. Appleton. 1899, 8vo, pp. 191. 
Common Sense in Hducation and Teaching. 

By P. A. Barnett. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 321. 

We hear in certain quarters praise too un- 
stinted of modern school-books and methods 
of teaching. Such self-adulation is not 
wholesome; and there is another side to 
the question. Turn over a fair sample of 
the old school-books and compare them with 
ours, and see if what we are about to remark 
is not true. Take Priscian’s Latin Gram- 
mar and compare it with the latest new- 
fangled English grammar; take the ‘Sum- 
mule’ of Petrus Hispanus, as compared 
with Miss Jones's ‘Elements of Logic’; take 
the ‘Colloquia’ of Erasmus, as compared 
with Sauveur’s ‘Entretiens’; take Catal- 
di's Arithmetic, or even Recorde’s ‘Ground 





of Artes,’ as compared with Dunton’s 
‘Arithmetic in Primary Schools’ or Rickoff’s 
‘Numbers Applied’; take Euclid’s Elements 
as compared with Smith’s ‘Introductory Mo- 
dern Geometry.’ We are naming rather su- 
perior modern books, and not the very best 
of the old ones; yet the impression any cul- 
tivated man will get from the comparison is, 
if we mistake not, that of a certain intel- 
lectual and spiritual meagreness in the new 
treatises. We need not go back several 
centuries; there were books in use fifty 
years ago that had a certain atmosphere of 
the mountains—Peirce’s Geometry, Whate- 
ley’s Logic, Reid’s ‘Intellectual Powers,’ 
‘Philosophy in Sport Made Science in Ear- 
nest,’ Stéckhardt’s ‘School of Chemistry,’ 
Agassiz and Gould’s ‘Principles of Zodlogy,’ 
Guizot’s ‘History of Civilization in France,’ 
etc. We do not say there has not been great 
improvement, but it is not pure improvement. 
The old books were written by large men of 
rich spiritual culture and superabundant 
learning: the new ones are written by pro- 
fessional ‘‘educators” trained to a most me- 
chanical understanding of some Herbartian 
system of pedagogics. It is enough to en- 
ter a modern school-room and see how these 
systems are applied, with the very minimum 
of genuine reflection and good sense on the 
part of the teacher, to understand at once 
why it is that the rising generation produce 
upon men now in the afternoon of life such 
en impression of feebleness. 

The ‘History of Education,’ before us, writ- 
ten by an eminent professor of pedagogy, 
certainly displays considerable ability of 
such a kind as it is. That it is filled with 
such remarks as that the inductive method 
was “a great educational discovery” of 
Francis Bacon, that Bacon’s ‘Novum Or- 
ganum’ “revolutionized science,’’ and the 
like, is too trifling a fault to be dwelt upon. 
But the manner in which the matter is pre- 
pared for the student, so that with no effort 
of thought he can gather skeleton generali- 
zations of history, as clean of all food for 
further thought as they possibly could be 
picked, illustrates well the vice of modern 
pedagogical perfection. At the end of each 
chapter is a little summary of the lessons 
of history, drawn up in the form of a num- 
bered list of items, each forming a little 
paragraph. Thus, under Charlemagne, we 
have: 

“5. He believed in the education of 

women.”’ 
This is, no doubt, a fact to be remem- 
bered; but when the student is thus 
incited to cut it out of the historic picture, 
we fear he will lose the perspective that is 
the very essence of historical knowledge. 

Dr. Rector has made a little book of the 
passages in Montaigne about bringing up 
children, to which he adds a mest un-Mon- 
taigne-like elaborate topical analysis, a 
critical introduction ending with a list of 
twenty-one items of modern educational 
ideas found in Montaigne, and two very full 
indexes. The translation is rather free. It 
conveys the general sense, and in some de- 
gree the general air of Montaigne. The fol- 
lowing is the shortest passage we light upon 
to illustrate this: 


“Quant aux facultez naturelles qui sont 
en moy, dequoy c’est icy l’es@ay, je les sens 
flechir sous la charge; mes conceptions et 
mon jugement ne marchent qu’A tastons, 
chancelant, bronchant et chopant; et quand 
je suis allé le plus avant que je puis, si ne 
me suis-je aucunement satisfaict: Je voy 





encore du pais au de 1A: mais d’une veiie 
trouble, et en nuage, que je ne puis 
demesler.” e 


This is Englished thus: 


“Concerning my natural faculties, of 
which you behold an example, I perceive 
them to be indifferent. My fancy and my 
judgment march in an uncertain way—as it 
were, groping, staggering, and stumbling. 
And when I have gone as far as I can I 
have in no way satisfied myself. The 
further I sail the more land I descry, and 
that so dimmed with fogs and overcast 
with clouds my sight is weakened.” 


It is very refreshing to see a ray of com- 
mon sense—that perfect wit which is per- 
fectly true (contrary to Landor’s dictum)— 
thrown by Mr. Barnett upon the pedagogic 
nonsense of the day. Not that we would 
subscribe to every opinion put forth. We 
incline to think, for example, that Mr. Bar- 
nett himself hardly understands the true 
purport of Herbart’s four or (by the com- 
mon reckoning) five formal steps in teach- 
ing much better than those whom he justly 
accuses of making too much fuss about them 
in their practice. If these steps are founded 
on psychological laws, they will always be 
present, whether we design to have them 
there or not. Take, for instance, a propo- 
sition of Euclid. The first step, that of Pre- 
paration, is found in the preceding proposi- 
tions. The second step, of Presentation, ap- 
pears in the general enunciation, followed by 
the construction and the application of the 
enunciation to that construction. The third 
step, Comparison, follows when the subsi- 
diary lines are drawn and the different parts 
of the figure are considered, with the result 
for the construction. The fourth step, Ab- 
straction, is taken when it is considered 
that the like would be true of any similar 
construction, so that the proposition may be 
stated in general terms. But the theorem 
is certainly not yet understood unless the 
pupil is able now to take for himself the fifth 
step, that of practical Application. Nor is 
the assimilation complete even then. A 
sixth step is requisite which we need not 
define. In short, there is a good deal in the 
book that might be improved; but, being a 
product of real observation and reflection, 
and not of a mere turning of the crank of 
a system, it is well worth reading. The 
very style of it makes us feel that we are 
out of the stifling air of the pedagogic 
school. 


The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson). By Stuart Dodgson Col- 
lingwood, B.A. The Century Co. 1899. 

The Story of Lewis Carroll. Told for Young 
People by the Real Alice in Wonderland, 
Miss Isa Bowman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1900. 

When the author of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
died two years ago, his admirers, on whom 
the sun never sets, were interested in hear- 
ing something of his personality. This had 
been successfully hidden behind his pen- 
name, not so much as the result of extraor- 
dinary efforts to conceal it as because there 
was not, after all, a great deal of it to con- 
ceal. We learned from the fugitive notices 
of the time that Lewis Carroll was really 
the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, a 
Christ Church don and mathematical lec- 
turer, and that his amiable life passed un- 
eventfully in the exercise of an exquisite 
kindness and a_ slender mathematical 
talent. These facts, once known, fell back 
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into proper subordination to the only im- 
portant fact connected with him—that he 
produced a masterpiece and one or two 
worthy successors of it. In these circum- 
stances it would seem to most people that 
no permanent record of his private life was 
necessary. His nephew, Mr. Collingwood, 
has, however, furnished one, characterized 
rather by pious admiration than by a sense 
of proportion. Mr. Dodgson’s acts of private 
kindness, his penchant for little girls, his 
indifference to little boys, his jests which 
were the life of the common-room, his ob- 
jection to profane language, his method of 
making tea, his interest in the drama and 
in amateur photography, are chronicled with 
the affectionate and garrulous particularity 
generally associated with books printed for 
private circulation. The luminous nature 
of the biographer’s literary comments may 
be illustrated by the following hint to the 
readers of ‘Hiawatha’s Photographing,’ to 
which the author prefixed the words, “In 
an age of imitation I can claim no special 
merit for this slight attempt at doing what 
is known to be so easy.” “It is not every 
one who has read this note,’ says the 
shrewd Mr. Collingwood, ‘who has observed 
that it is really in the same metre as the 
poem below it.” 

If the motive of this biographer was a 
somewhat naif affection, Miss Bowman’s 
was, we fear, of an even more personal 
character. It is well known that Alice Lid- 
don, afterwards Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves, 
the daughter of the dean of Christ Church, 
was the original of Lewis Carroll’s heroine. 
This fact makes the style of ‘The Real Alice’ 
assumed by Miss Bowman on her title-page 
a matter on which she might well have of- 
fered a word of explanation. She was, in 
point of fact, one of the child-actresses 
who presented ‘‘Alice’’ on the London stage, 
and enjoyed, as a result, the friendship and 


interest of Mr. Dodgson. Her little book 
contains some unpublished letters and 
verses of no great value, and is 


remarkable chiefly for a number of full- 
page illustrations representing Miss Bow- 
man in various réles, as well as in her 
proper character. 


A History of the English Poor Law. Vol. 
iil. From 1834 to the Present Time. Be- 
ing a Supplementary Volume to ‘A His- 
tory of the English Poor Law,’ by Sir 
George Nicholls. By Thomas Mackay. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 


As material for some future scientific his- 
tory of the English Poor Law during the 
present century, this book is not without a 
certain value, for Mr. Mackay has been 
given access to a number of the unpublished 
papers of Nassau Senior, and he is thus able 
to throw a good deal of fresh light on the 
circumstances attending the passage of the 
great reform measure of 1834. For the rest, 
the book furnishes an abstract of subse- 
quent legislation, and of the early reports of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, accompanied 
by a running comment, together with inter- 
esting though very inadequate chapters on 
a number of special topics, such as settle- 
ment, vagrancy, the education of pauper 
children, and the like. It is too limited in 
its range, too vague in its information, too 
unbalanced in its judgment to be the au- 
thoritative treatise for which we are wait- 
ing. 

Mr. Mackay belongs to the severest school 





of poor-relief restrictionists; even Nicholls 
and Babbage are not thorough-going enough 
for him. Any form of relief by the state 
he regards as an “‘anachronism"’; he has a 
limitless faith in “‘the absorbent power of 
the economic based on exchange.” 
Even the experience of the Guardians in 
Whitechapel other East London 
“unions,”” who have abolished out-door re- 
lief by working in concert with the Charity 
Organization Society, has no lesson for him; 
he thinks that the Guardians can carry out 
“sound principles’’ without any such assist- 
ance, and he that the 
Charity Organization made a 
fundamental mistake in furnishing any di- 
rect relief from its own funds. Though he 
informs us that he was born seventy years 
after Nicholls, he 
fidence which would have been quite in keep- 


system 


and some 


evidently believes 


Society has 


is blessed by a self-con- 


ing with an earlier epoch, and he does not 
hesitate to settle off-hand the problem of 
value in its relation to cost of production 
without any weak regard to the economists. 
How profound is his general culture may be 
judged from the fond imagination that his 
doctrine of the non-intervention of the state 
in the economic sphere is in harmony with 
“the Hegelian principle of liberty.” 

It not only dis- 
qualifies Mr. Mackay from writing objective 
history, but it prevents the lessons of 1834 
from receiving the attention they well de- 
serve. Fortunately, the cause which he has 
at heart is in abler and more prudent hands. 
Neither Mr. Bosanquet nor Mr. Loch sup- 
poses that he will commend his opposition 
to old-age pensions by falling foul of the 
factory acts. 

What the observer of 
English conditions arid the English reformer 
alike want just now is an unbiassed sur- 
vey of the actual situation, district by dis- 
trict. Perhaps this is a task which tran- 
scends the power of one man; it may need to 
be intrusted to a band of investigators like 
the Assistant Commissioners who did such 
admirable work in We want to 
know to what charity has 
intervened to prevent grave hardships in 
districts where the ‘‘workhouse test’’ has 
been rigidly applied. And, above all, we 
want some material whereon to found an 
opinion upon this point: Whether, given the 
sort of people who likely to become 
Guardians, it is reasonable to expect the 
majority of them ever to be converted to the 
abolition of out-door relief. If not, that is a 
consideration for practical men to reckon 
with. 


All this is a great pity. 


purely scientific 
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extent private 


are 


Tomes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. With 
colored frontispiece and ninety-three il- 
lustrations from original drawings and 
photographs by Charles Whymper. Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society; Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1899. Pp. 
200. 


“The purpose of this book,” as frankly 
stated in its preface, ‘is to present to the 
reader—by means of a series of carefully 
planned illustrations—buildings, places, ob- 
jects, and portraits in England and Holland 
indubitably associated with the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers.”” As such, it has very decided merits. 
Gainsborough, Scrooby, Austerfield, the 
Standish Country, Boston, Cambridge, Wis- 
bech, Southampton, Plymouth and the ci- 
ties of Holland, have all yielded their har- 





the 
been 


vest to illustrator, and his 
have No attempt has 
been made to depict scenes on this side of 
the Atlantic 


Scrooby, 


subjects 
well chosen 
The frontispiece, a view of 
is an excellent specimen of color 


printing, while wash-drawings, pen-and-ink 


sketches, and photographs are well repro 
duced by ‘“‘process” throughout the work 
One naturally turns for comparison, how- 
ever, to the volume by Mr. William H 
Lartlett entitled ‘The Pilgrim Fathers.’ 
published forty-six years earlier than the 
work now under consideration, in which 
much the same scenes are depicted As 
one glances over its steel-engravings and 


wood-cuts when fresh from an examination 
of the more recent the first thought 
is that of the great change in illustration 
which half a century has wrought; and the 
second is the query whether, even if truth 
may have been the gainer, sentiment has 
not lost something of the charm of the ear 
lier representations. The later volume is 
doubtless the more faithful, the earlier the 
more poetic. 


volume, 


The illustrations are accompanied by an 
attractively written, gossipy, descriptive 
largely from the pens of Dr 
Mackennal and of the artist, Mr. Whymper. 
It is a real addition to the value of the 
book. Some of Dr. Mackennal’s observa 
tions are of decided interest to the Ameri 
can explorer of Pilgrim England. 
of the Scrooby-Austerfield 
marks of its modern 


letterpress, 


Speaking 
region, he re 
inhabitants: 


“The men whose haunts we come seeking 
are forgotten. Their emigration was so 
thorough that no tradition of them lingers 
in the place which once knew them so well! 
What calls itself tradition is the new play 
of a somewhat sluggish fancy. American 
visitors arrive in numbers every year; and 
from their questions and their talk frag- 
ments of story are picked up which the vil- 
lager tries to associate with the familiar 
objects about him, but not with much suc- 
cess. He calls these modern Americans 
‘the Pilgrims’; he is very vague about the 
difference between the martyrs of Mary's 
reign and the persecuted in the times of 
Elizabeth. The exodus has been complete.”’ 
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Waliszewski, K. ane Russe, Paris: 
Armand Colin & 

bah ening we A Jen - B "A New Race Diplomatist. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. $1.50, 








henry Holt & Co., 


29 W. 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Folly Corner 


By Mrs. Henry DupENEY. 12mo, $1.25. 


N.Y. Tribune; “A new writer of genuine ability 

. . *Folly Corner’ is a better piece of writing (than 
her earlier novel), smoother, more flexible, more ma- 
ture, and the light and shade are more naturally dis- 
tributed. Pamela C risp is a woman whose adventures 
can be followed with really sympathetic interest. They 
are odd enough, those adventures, ranging through the 
most vividly contrasted scenes, The author holds the 
attention because she has something to say about human 
nature, has hit upon a good plot and interesting charac- 
ters for her purpose, and has achieved aclear, attractive 
style.” 

N. Y. Commercial Advertiser: “ Tense with sustained 
power, and surely destined to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions to this season’s fiction.” 


The Fortune of War 


By Exvizanernu N, BAkrow, A Novel of the 

American Revolution. 12mo, $1.25. 

The action takes place chiefly in New York City during 
the British occupation. 

Buffaio Commereial Advertiser; “ The story is well 
arranged and marks high above the average. 

Springfield Republican; “It givesa good eg of 
New York City as it was in the 18th Century. 
Agreeable reading.” 

Hartford Courant; “Good work. . . . The book 
is decidedly one that will entertain.” 


Die Versunkene Glocke 


VON GERHART HAUPTMANN. Edited by 
Dr. THoMas StockHamM BAKER of Johns 
Hopkins. xviii+205 pp., l6mo, 80c. net. 
The first American edition of the play in German, 

with English notes and introduction of perhaps the most 
important German drama of our time, It has already 
run through more than forty editions in Germany, and 
been played here both in German and English versions 
in this country 


German Conversation 


Materials for German Conversation. With 
notes and vocabulary. By Prof. B. J. Vos 
of Johns Hopkins. ix+176 pp. 12mo, 75c. 
net, 


* 
Lessons in Botany 
By Pror, Georar Francis ATKINSON of Cor- 
nell, 366 pp. I2mo, 81.12 net. An abbre- 
viated and simplified edition of the author's 
Klementary Botany. A large part of the 
matter has been rewritten, 


Outlines of Plant Life 


By Prof, Cuancys R, BARNes of the University 
of Chicago, 808 pp. 12mo, 81 nef, 
An abbreviated and simplified edition of the author's 
Plant Life ‘The laboratory directions have been dis- 
tributed throughout the voluine, 


In Press for Early Publication, 
The Courtot Memoirs. 
The Harp of Life. 


A novel by ¥Lizanera Goprrey, author of Poor Hu- 
man Nature. 


His Lordship’s Leopard. 


A Farcical Tale by Davin Dwieut WELLS, author of 
Her Ladyship's Elephant, 











114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Lan Bo ‘ Book and Magazine Work in English and other 
guag languages, modern and ancient. Hand or linotype 
composition. 


«¢ Phonetic Texts in the notation of L’Association Pho- 
; nétique Internationale, and in other systems. Gram- | 
mars ; dictionaries; interlinear and parallel texts. 


Technical and Educational Works: mathe- 
matical, physical, chemical, crystallographic, bio- 
logic, philologic; musical, legal, medical. 


Examination Papers printed and delivered promptly 
in sealed packages. Theses. Monographs. Catalogs. 


Translating, Transliterating, Editing. 


Samples and estimates furnished on application. 

















IN PREPARATION. 
No. 28 in the Heroes of the Nations. 


Oliver Cromwell. 


By Cuarues Firtu, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. : 


Mr. Firth’s work has been in preparation for 
seven years. He has made himself the authority 
on the Cromwellian period, and has had confided 
to him the preparation for the British Dictionary 
of Biography, of nearly all the articles bearing 
upon this period of British history. 


Previously Issued in the ‘‘Heroes Series.” 


The Cid Campeador. By H. Borrer 
CLARKE. 

Saladin. By Srantey Lane-Poote. 

Bismarck. By J. W. Heaptam. 


Alexander the Great. By Benjamin Ive 
WHee cer. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Parson Kelly: 


A Novel. By A. E. W. MASON, author of 
“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” and 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 





“ |, Intensely interesting from beginning 
to end.”’—N. Y. Temes, 
“A brilliant novel, The enjoyment ot 


the book is so keen that it entirely absorbs one,’ 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Portrait 


Fanice Meredith 


in 


The Copley Prints 


From the original Miniature Portrait. Three } 
sizes: 8 inch oval. $1.25; inch, 75c.; 3 } 
inch, 50c. In CopLey Gray or our new Cor- } 
Ley Sepia tone. At Art and Book Stores or } 
of the Publishers. 


Complete picture catalogue, 10c. (stamps). § 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Pubs., 17 Pierce Bidg.,Boston 4 
FFFFSFSTFFFTFFFFFa2 








OR SALE.—AUDUBON'S BIRDS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. Quarto, 7 vols, 1842. 
n prime condition, M. MILLER, Deerfield, Mase, 


ANTED.—Old oe 0 








Address: AY gn! Stat thew York, 
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The Robert Clarke Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
SHAKSPER NOT SHAKESPEARE. 


By Wriiu1am H. Epwarps, author of * Voyage on 
the River Amazon,” “The Butterflies of North 
America,” etc. 12mo, cloth................ $2.00 


Shaksper not Shakespeare, that is, that William 
Shaksper was not the writer of the Shakespeare 
poems and plays. Not only does Mr, Edwards hold 
that Shaksper was unequal to the composition of 
any one of the poems or plays, but he denies that 
he ever acquired the manual art of w riting, even to 
the extent of signing his own name. ‘The text is 
accompanied by many facsimiles and illustrations. 
The book is the result of many years’ patient in- 
he. sage and the argument is based on the testl- 

nies of the highest Shakespearean authorities, 
Halitwell- Phillipps, Drs, Ingleby and Furnivail, 

ony and others. Who did write the plays is 
pe = de the plan of this book, and no light Is 
thrown in that direction; but the 519 pages are full 
of testimonies from the at Shakespearean scho- 
lars destructive of any claim of authorship set up 
for William Shaksper of Stratford. 


HAVE RECENTL Y PUBLISHED: 
EAST TENNESSEE AND THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


By Hon. O. O. Tempue, author of ‘‘ The Covenanter, 
the Cavalier, and the Puritan.” 1 vol., 8vo, 
net $3.50 


- “This volume will, we believe, be accorded a 
place among the most important, ‘original, and ip- 
teresting contributions to American history. Whiie 
written in the dispassionate and impartial tone of a 
jurist, the narrative rises to an interest that is 
stirring and thrilling. The work has the quality 
which gave immortality to the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon and the Commentaries of Cw#sar—the author 
writes from the vantage ground of a participaut 
and an eye-witness.’’—[The Interior, 


A REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Hon. W.G. Butuirr. 8vo, cloth.......... $2.00 


“The work, which is written in plain, terse Eng- 
lish, avoiding all unnecessary technicalities, can- 
not fail tv prove of substantial and lasting value to 
every student of the constitution, to whom we un- 
reservedly recommend it as a valuable aid in arriv- 
ing at correct conclusions on many disputed con- 

tutional questions.’’—{The Albany (New York) 
Law Journal, 


SONGS OF AMERICAN DESTINY. 


A Vision of New Hellas. By Witutam NorMAN 
GUTHRIE. Decorated by L. H. Meakin. Illus- 
trated. Octavo, decorative cover, net....$2.50 
“One of the most remarkable volumes of pony 

published in America for many years. . 
Guthrie’s theme is loftily ideal and his ulecbonan 
is thoroughly unique. lis use of new and free 
metrical forms is inspiringly bold, and some of his 
lyric work strikes us as being masterly in rhyth- 
mie execution. With regard to the external ap- 
pearance, it is distinctly the handsomest volume 
we have seen of late, and a credit to American 
art.’’—[The Churchman. 


BY-GONE TOURIST DAYS. 


Letters of Travel. By Laura G. CoL.iys. 
Ce ae e Rerer re er ee $2.00 


The book will engage the attention of those who 
have travelled and will be an advantage to those 
who may wish to travel, and have a companion that 
combines pleasure and information, 


BENNER’S PROPHECIES; 
Or, Future Ups and Downs in Prices. 
By SamveE BennER. 24mo, cloth............. $1.00 


“This is a peculiar little volume, and the informa- 
tion is most invaluable, as it furnishes us with 
rules by which we can foretell the future rise and 
fall of prices of commodities, and gives us a basis 
for calculation where guessing was the only de- 
pendence before.’’—[{Iron World. 


DAY DREAMS, 


By Ipa Eckert LAWRENCE. 12mo, silk cloth.. $1.25 


A selected volume, illustrated, and with a fron- 
tispiece of the fair ‘author, containing her famous 
Love Songs, Dialect Poems, the widely copied poem 

» Maine,’’ by critics pronounced a maste rpiece; 
concluding with that weird and highly dramatic 
production, ‘‘Vesuvius’’—full of fine imagery and 
sublime passages. 


FAMILY EXPENSE BOOK. 

DOD, GIy aan vara de thn neice ti kcinws ces epiess §0c. 

A Printed Account Book, with appropriate columns 
and printed headings for ‘keeping a complete record 
of Family Expenses for each day, week, and month 
of the year, with an itemized statement of expendi- 
tures for the year. Also, a Servant’s Account. 
showing name, date of engagement, and rate of 
wages, with dates and amounts of cash payment, 


The Robert Clarke Company 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
31 and 35 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


vo, 














Mifflin 


NEW BOOKS 


POOR PEOPLE 


Houghton, 


and Com pany’s 


A Novel. By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Crown 8Svo, $1.50. 

A striking story, dealing with tenement life, its experien its 
labor, its hardships, its follies, as well as its heroisms and ‘tide! li 
ties, its outlook on life, and its romance. Mr. Friedman's story 


this 


shows the conscientious care with which he has observed life in 
social level, by no means the lowest, also his kindly sympathy. 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY 


A Novel. By RUFUS MANN. 


The scene of the first part of this story is laid in a large university 
town. The heroine, a college girl of talent and distinction, marries 
the captain of a victorious eleven. They go West to live, and are 
gradually estranged by the pressure of business and temporary lack 
of tactful sympathy. All this is very well told, way in which 
they are reunited. 


A DANVIS PIONEER 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of «‘Danvis Folks," 


izmo, $1.50. 


also the 


etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story deals with the settling of Vermont. the struggles between 
the Green Mountain Boys and the ‘‘Yorkers,’* and the beginning of 
the Revolution. The ‘* pioneer’’ is Josiah Hill, who later figures as 


‘‘Granther Hill.’ 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By MOORFIELD STOREY. In American Statesmen 
Series. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 

Mr. Storey portrays Mr. Sumner’s great career as a champion of 
Freedom in the United States Senate, and his high services as Chai: 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations for many years. His 


work is a fitting tribute to one of the shining figures among the states 


men of the United States. 
Sold by all Bookselles 


HOUGHTON, [UIFFLIN AND COPIPANY, 
it East 17th Street, New York 


< t hocsthaid 
ent, | i wid 


Boston 




















HAVE YOU READ 
A ROMANCE OF FISHERMAN’S ISLAND? By Epira A. Sawyer. t2mo, cloth and gilt. Pages, 228 
PRESS NOTICES SELECTED FROM SCORES 
“ Tender, touching, true, it reads like a tranacript from . loat chapter of If which gladness and path« 

contend not too flercely for the best place " -N. Y. [Independen ‘A wor id summer nove a probable story and a 
very charming one.”— The Brooklyn Eagle. “A charming - one that warms the hea Chica Inter 
Ocean, “Will fascinate the many lovers of that region "—Philadeiphia Telegraph. “One of the most delightt 

stories of the year—woven with the utmost delicacy. The characters are real personages, the scenes ure | res 

ing, the descrfptions excellent and beautiful.’’— The New York Times. 

For Sale by all dealers, or sent POSTPALD on receipt of price, $1.00 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., ‘ P : Boston. 


F. W. CHRIST ERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paria Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matiled on demand New books received from Paris and 
L elpig as soon aa jasued 


Ruskin 
Homespuns. 


a information asa 
of famous 


For samples of these fabrics and 





Bou nt and ‘Sold to John Ruskin’s connection therewith, address 
AUTOGRAPH ON ALTE RR tht and JOSEPH RYDINGS, 8:6 Madison Ave., Paterson, 
1125 Broadway, New York. N. J 
LETTERS SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. | 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Browning Study Programmes 
(/n Press.) 


By CHARLOTTE PorRTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, 
editors of the ‘Camberwell Browning.” 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $7.50; 2 vols., uniform 
with Camberwell Edition of Browning's 
Works, 18mo, per set, $1.50. 


These form a series of exhaustive studies in the 
thought and art of Browning's poetry, so related 
as to present the poet’s work from many —_— of 
view, and soarranged that they may used 
either in teaching, for club work, or for direction 
in private reading. The poemsare classified under 
various headings as, for example, ‘“‘ Poems of He- 
roism and Adventure,” ‘ Folk-poems,” **A Group 
of Love Lyrics,” ete. Not only every poem is 
studied, but a number are treated from several 
— of view. It will be found invaluable by all 

rowning students. 


Duruy’s Modern Times. 
(/n Press.) 


Revised and condensed by E. A. GROSVENOR, 
Professor of European History in Amherst 
College. 12mo, with colored maps, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Duruy’s Middle Ages, (7 Pr¢;s.) 


Revised and condensed by E. A, GROSYENOR, 
Professor of European History in Amherst 
College. 12mo, with colored maps, cloth, 75 
cents. 


Pushing to the Front; (%22.) 


Or, Success Under Difficulties. By Oxison 
Swett MARDEN. Illustrated with portraits, 
New edition, bound uniform with “Secret of 
Achievement.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Rising in the World; (2cczy.) 


Or, Architects of Fate. By Orison Swett 
MARDEN, Illustrated with portraits. New 
edition, bound uniform with “Secret of 
Achievement.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Over 100,000 copies have been sold of these 
popular books. 


THomAs Y, CROWELL& Co., 
426 and 428 W. Broadway,N. Y. 





LEMCKE & BUECHNER’S 


SERIES OF . 


The Old Masters 





Monographs on rtists 


Raphael _— Holbein 


Rembrandt Van Dyck 


Profusely illustrated Tastefully bound 


$1.50 each. Others in preparation 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


PUBLISHERS 
812 Broadway, New York 


at WM. R. JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 
% 851 Sixta AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


PROF. BLISHA GRAY 


Many of our foremost educators are greatly im- 
ressed with the lucid and happy style in which 
rof. Gray explains familiar phenomena in his 
“Nature’s Miracles.” All agree that it is as 
great in value as it is small in cost. It is science 
in its most fascinating guise. 


‘“‘An undisputed authority.’’—Springfield Union. 

“This is the enthusiasm of science, the spirit 
tbat warms cold facts into prophecy and poem.’’ 
—Chicago Post, 

“Such an exposition of natural phenomena has 
long been needed, and he has filled the want.’’— 
Ohicago Tribune, 

“We do not recall any purely popular work on 
science more attractive to the busy man or to the 
inguiring boy.’’—Outlook. 
213 Pages. Decorated Cloth. 





60 cents net 


MRS. EB, FRANCES SOULE 


offers a boon to every weary and perplexed mother 
in her practical and suggestive series of object 
lessons and kindergarten methods, entitled “Sun- 
day Afternoons for the Children.” 

“Most delightful.’’—Detroit News Tribune. 

“It is Mrs, Soule’s aim to a reverent observance, 
and yet, as it should always be, a day of bright- 
ness and cheer,’’—N. Y. Examiner. 

“I heartily commend the book. The collection of 
opems for children at the end is alone worth three 
times the cost of the whole.’’—Rey. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D.D 

“It is wise and original and ingenious and prac- 
tical.’’—Edward Everett Hale. 

162 Pages. Corded Cloth. 75 cents 


A WOMANLY WOMAN 


living long in Utah, relates “The Fate of 
Madame La Tour.” Already it has moved ten 
thousand readers to pity and indignation. 310 
Pages. Crash Buckram. 81.00 





‘“‘A remarkable novel,’’—Literary World. 
“A vivid and startling picture.’’—Boston Gazette. 


“We only wish every cultivated woman in the 
nation could read it.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


. Don’t Worry 
Nuggets: Philosophie 
from Patriotic 
. Educational 
Master Minds. Historical 


“Full of pith and timeliness.’’—Outlook, 

“The most precious matter.’’—Boston Courier, 

“The busy mind filled with cares peculiar to it- 
self enjoys the flashes of lightning that play from 
famous brains.’’—Boston Times. 

“Nothing could be happier in conception or more 
simply artistic in execution.’’—Philadelphia Call. 
5 DAINTY VOLUMES, CORDED CLOTH, GILT 

TOP, with Portraits of EMERSON, CARLYLE, 

ARISTOTLE, WASHINGTON, and MACAULAY, 

40 cents each. 15,000 sold. 


Write for full Descréption. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








Marlier, Callanan & Co. 


Announce the Fifth Edition, since 
December 15, of 


My New Curate. 


A Story. Gathered from the Stray 
Leaves of an Old Diary by the Rev. P. A. 
SHEEHAN, P,P., Doneraile (Diocese of 
Cloyne), author of ‘Geoffrey Austin, 
Student,” ‘‘The Triumph of Failure,” 
ete. With numerous Illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

**He puts into print the humor, the pathos, 
the poetry of the celibate households of priest 
and curate just as effectively as Goldsmith 
portraysthe domesticity of the married par- 
son,’’—New York Herald. 


ALSO NOW READY: 
Was Savonarola Really 
Excommunicated ? 


An Inquiry. By Rev. J. L. O'Netn, O. P., 
author of ‘‘Jerome Savonarola: A 
Sketch.” 12mo0, cloth, 212 pages, 75 
cents, net, 


Marlier, Callanan & (Co., 


173 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























Registered Trade Mark. 


Wool Means 
Weakness. 


Habitual wearing of wool 
next to the body tends to low- 
er the vitality of the skin and 
makes it sensitive to sudden 
temperature changes. 


Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh Undergarments 


will speedily correct this weak- 
ness. They keep the body in 
a comfortable and healthy con- 
dition, enabling it to resist or- 
dinary changes in temperature, 
and cold-catching becomes a 
thing of the past. 

Send for booklet and samples of 

the fabric. 


‘+ The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 











Roenol) 
Coitdble Kho 


Wash Fabrics. 


Stripe Linen Ginghams, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Fancy Dress Cottons, Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piqués, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Printed Cotton Foulards. 


Zephyrs. 


David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Manufacture. 
Unsurpassed for durability, style, and finish. 


vOrgandies, Batiste. 


Procdovay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


op eee Sn tere 


OOK S.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

ho matter oR what subject, Write us. e can 

et youewy book ever publishea. Please state wants. 

hen tn England call and see our 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER'S EAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Bri 


ght Street, 
Birmingham, England. 





ee 
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Now Ready. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE BOER WAR. 


The Transvaal Outlook 


1 
; 
By Albert Stickney.  8vo, cloth, $1.50. — ¥ || Colby’s Outlines of Gen- 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing that Mr. | eral History $1.50 
4 


VALUABLE 
NEW BOOKS 


For Secondary Schools. 


Stickney’s remarkable book on the War with the Boers is now ready By Frank Moere Colby. M. A. 
and for sale at the booksellers’. The author has considered (in the 2 ie es we . 
light of events, almost prophetically) the great questions of the war, Professor of Economics, New York 
and the paper from a military and political standpoint is full of the keen- 
est discrimination and interest. He considers the political aspect of 
the struggle, the causes that gave rise to it, the military predicament 
of the British, and predicts the probable conclusion of the war. His 
deductions, it may be stated, are in favor of the Boers, and the lean- 
ing to their side is perhaps greater than in that of any work hereto- 
fore published in America. Th book is made doubly valuable by the 
addition of colored maps made expressly for the work. 


University. 


Lancaster’s Manual of 
English History. $1.00 


By Edward M. Lancaster, Prin- 
cipal of Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Smith’s Smaller History 


i of Rome. Revised. $1. 
Publishers, New York. . 1.00 


New and thoroughly revised by 


tah a a a a a a A. H. J. Greenidge, Lecturer and 


—— — late Fellow of Hertford College; 


A EE EO OE OL EE LL HS SE 





Sa OE SS FPA NORAD DEST ecturer in Ancient istory at 
‘ | Lect A History 
( | s ° Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Before Placing Orders SECURE OUR PRICES on All Lines of Stock ™ 
’ 
is a beautiful tree at all seasons, and no better variety can be used for Halleck S H istory of Eng- 
| e Street, Park, or Lawn Planting, as its growth is rapid and straight, its 2 
' form symmetrical, and it does not have the objectionable density of lish Literature $1.25 
foliage possessed by the Norway Maples. For this reason it is well 
| adapted for planting near buildings, as it does not obstruct light or air, By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. 
and being deep rooted the grass will grow up to its very trunk, which is 
d being d ted the u E trunk, which 
| | Sugar a very strong point in its favor. No tree has more gorgeous Autumn 
i coloring, as it varies in all shades of yellow, orange. and scarlet until ’ 
the leaves finally fall. It was a sagacious popular instinct which select- Swett Ss American Pub- 
ed this as one of our best trees for ornamental planting, and in some of 00 
4 the old places on the Hudson River long avenues were planted with it lic Sch Is $1 -00 


three-quarters of a century ago, and they are now worth a long journey By John Swett, author of «* His- 


Maple to see. We have an extra large stock of magnificent trees, many times 


transplanted, which we offer at the following low prices : tory of the Public School System of 


Each. Per 10. Per 100. California,’’ ‘«Methods of Teach. 
10 to 12 ft. in height, 114 to 54 inches in diameter..........---.+++ $1.00 $7.50 $50.00 || Magers ‘ As 
12 to 14 f 11g to SORE) 1.50 12.50 100,00 ing,’ ‘*Normal Word Book,’’ and 
| 14 to 15 tt. Yao to 2 Te  eadgestenemences 1.75 15.00 125.00 ‘ » ‘ : 
«¢ School Elocution.’ 
William Warner Harper, Proprietor, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Bacon’s New § French 


es cont — Course $1.00 
By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. 





The Merits of “ : 


3 : Stern’s Geschichten Vom 
ae = : Rhein $0.85 


By Menco Stern 


PEN BOO 4q or 
ons ts i ian Be 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 











KLIPS Sample and Circulars, 10 cents. U. 8. Government Publications a specialty. Can 
H. H. BALLARD, usually supply any one wanted on aor — Ww. su. 
435, Prrrs¥yieip, Mass. LOW ERMILK CO., Washington, D. 
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SOME FAMOUS SCHOOL BOOKS 


Frye’s Geographies. 
ELEMENTS AND COMPLETE. 


The only school books that have had American, English, Canadian, and Spanish 
Editions. They are the geographical standard for the AHuglsh-speaking 


world. 
Cyr’s Readers, |. tov. 


Based on the lives and writings of great American and English Authors. 
There are American and Spanish Editions. 


Montgomery’s Histories. 


The most extensively used histories in this country. New impressions include 
an account of our recent war with Spain. 


Speer’s Arithmetics. 


PRIMARY, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED. 


Books that have done more than any others to put ‘ought into number work. 
They begin a new epoch in arithmetic teaching. 


Wentworth’s New Arithmetics. 


ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL. 
New books by a famous author. There are American and Spanish editions. 


Educational Music Course. 


The result of the combined effort of four leaders in American music and school 
supervision; based on natural rhythm and inspirational music. 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


Text-books that are teachable, scholarly, and modern. An edition has been 
printed in raised letters for the blind. 


The Jane Andrews Books. 


New impressions of this famous series have been recently issued. The books 
have been translated into German, Japanese, and Chinese. 





May we correspond with you about these books, or send you our new Illustrated Catalogue 
of Books for Libraries and Supplementary Reading? Your address is all. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, COLUMBUS, LONDON. 
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